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‘UNSOLICITED 


In order to obtain and hold the universal esteem of 
its competitors, a business of any character must pos- 
sess great merit. However, this is the case with the 
Woman’s Magazine of St. Louis. Almost without a 
single exception mail-order publishers speak in the 
highest praise of the Woman’s Magazine as a paying 
advertising medium, and we have heard two or three 
publishers make the statement that if all mail-order 
papers paid their advertisers as well as the Woman’s 
Magazine they would themselves embark in the mail- 
order business. 





W The above editorial appeared in the Western 
Monthly, Kansas City, Mo., issue dated May, 
1904, and is one of the greatest—if not THE 
greatest complimentary, unsolicited, unpaid for 
editorial ever given a publication. 


Note. All backcover pages of the Woman's 
Magazine, October 1904 to April 1905 (both 
months inclusive) have been sold. They have 
been sold to old patrons— advertisers who 
have used the Woman’s Magazine in the past. 


Whats the Logical Deduction? 


The Woman’s Magazine 


(Largest Circulation in the World) 
St. Louis World’s Fair City Missouri 


Accscnnusiemmiernntiensitinenibieeamenmmunnameeed 
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BUTTERICK 
MOTTO 


“A miss 
is as 
good as 
a mile.” 


Unless your 
advertising 
space is ade- 
quate, you will 
miss an adver- 
tising success. 

No bullet without adequate powder be- 
hind it will carry far enough or have force 
enough to enable you to bag the game you 
aim at. 


There is no adequate advertising powder better than 


The Butterick Trio { 


THE DELINEATOR, 950,000 circulation, THE DESIGNER, 
250,000 and the NEw IDEA WoMAN’sS MAGAZINE, 200,000 
—a total of 1,400,000, at $6.65 a line for the September 
issue, which appears August 10—forms close July 10. 
For further information, address 


THOMAS BALMER, Advertising Manager 


Butterick Building, New York 
W. H. BLACKH, Western Adv. Manager, 200 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
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VoL. XLVII. 


THE ADVERTISING OF A 
$120,000,000 CORPORATION. 





Chicago is the headquarters of 
the International Harvester Com- 
pany of America, familiarly known 
as the “harvester trust.” This 
corporation, with a capital of $120,- 
000,000, was formed in 1902, and 
embraces practically every large 
manufacturing concern in this dis- 
tinctively American industry. Five 
huge plants, making the McCor- 
mick, Deering,. Plano, Champion 
and Milwaukee harvesters, were 
merged in the consolidation, and 
with them were merged the five 
advertising departments. This 
combination brought peculiar ad- 
vertising conditions. Instead of 
combining the five different makes 
of machinery under one name, each 
retains the name and individuality 
that it has won during years of 
competition, and the advertising of 
each of the five makes, while man- 
aged through one office, is kept on 
a separate basis. While the “trust” 
was formed to control prices, it 
is said that there has been no ma- 
terial advance in the cost of farm 
machinery to the consumer. But 
the consolidation abolished heavy 
expenses formerly incurred in 
fierce competitive selling. In the 
old days each company maintained 
a large staff of traveling agents, 
and sometimes after a farmer had 
ordered a certain make of mower 
or reaper he was led to cancel the 
order and take a rival make by 
bonuses, discounts, favorable time 
payments and qther means, fair or 
foul. The “trust” has done away 
with this profitless expense. But 
each of its 50,000 local agents 
throughout the United States and 
Canada handles only one or two 
makes. of--the. machinery it. con- 
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trols. Ina single town there may 
be five separate dealers, each 
handling a single make of the im- 
plements produced by the one 
corporation. Each dealer is sup- 
plied with advertising matter to his 
utmost capacity for distributing it, 
and helped to promote the ma- 
chines he handles in competition 
with his four local competitors. 
By abolishing the traveling sales- 
men, however, the dealer can con- 
fidently work to sell a machine, 
knowing that when the contract 
has been signed by the farmer his 
customer will not be taken away 
from him by a powerful rival cor- 
poration. 

There is nothing very spectacular 
about the advertising of the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, 
but a high degree of efficiency is, 
obtained for the money spent. The 
present annual appropriation is 
said to be about $300,000, or 
slightly more than was formerly 
spent by the five companies on sep- 
arate lines. This appropriation is 
increasing in steady ratio, and rep- 
resents a system of publicity ex- 
tending all over the world, the 
sales of the company’s products 
being promoted in fourteen lang- 
uages. 

“We.aim to reach the farmer,” 
said William A Stiles, advertising 
manager, “and to reach him with- 
out wasting any energy. This is 
not.so easy as it would seem, for 
only one class of mediums reach 
the farmer without taking in a 
large proportion of people in cities 
and towns—the agricultural papers. 
In an experimental way we have 
tried monthly magazines, daily pa- 
pers, religious journals and coun- 
try weeklies, with only mediocre 
results. Even the large lists of 


county weeklies have a good deal 
of town circulation.. Just at. pres- 
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ent we employ the agricultural 
press, with some large weekly 
newspapers like the Atlanta Con- 
Stitutton, to interest the farmer, 
with a few implement trade jour- 
nals to keep in touch with dealers. 
Since the consolidation our copy 
in agricultural papers has been 
rather of a general nature, aiming 
only to impress the name of one 
of our makes of implements on the 
consumer, for we have had to de- 
velop a new policy in advertising. 
ivext year, though, we shall try to 
print more specific arguments. 

“By far the greater portion of 
our appropriation goes into cata- 
logues, booklets and printed liter- 
ature, all of which are distributed 
through local dealers. Fully sev- 
enty-five per cent of our expendi- 
ture goes to defray printing bills. 
In our own printing office, with 
twelve presses, we print more than 
10,000 separate blank forms used 
in the company’s offices and fac- 
tories—more than $100,000 worth 
a year. We distribute calendars 
by the million. Some people have 
got over the calendar habit, but 
the farmer hasn’t. Last year we 
sent out more than 2,000,000, all 
of a high grade of lithography and 
color printing, and I am just clos- 
ing a contract for next year’s 
supply, which Will aggregate 4,- 
000,000. These calendars are spe- 
cial designs, of course, and cost us 
about $28 a thousand on the av- 
erage. Our printed matter last 
year came to a total of fully 150 
car loads, all sent to agents. Our 
catalogues alone take twenty-five 
car loads of white paper. Then 
we ship enormous quantities of 
electrotypes to 50,000 dealers, many 
of whom conduct local campaigns 
in their home papers with our as- 
sistance. Some 75.000 cuts go out 
yearly, and two men are kept busy 
sending them. 

“We publish three farm papers 
of our own, which are mailed from 
this office to names furnished by 
dealers. The oldest of these is the 
Farmers’ Advance, which has been 
published regularly by the McCor- 
mick interests since 1870. It ap- 


pears every other month, is printed 
on good paper, has handsome ha!f- 
tone illustrations, and will com- 
pare with the average farm paper 





in contents. It carries quite a vol- 
ume of outside advertising on the 
back pages at $1 the agate line, 
and we guarantee a circulation of 
250,000 copies. Deering’s Farm 
Journal, published twenty-four 
years by the Deering interests, also 
carries outside advertising at the 
same rate, is of much the same 
character, and has 250,000 circu- 
lation, guaranteed. Appearing 
every other month, it alternates 
with the Farmers’ Advance. I be- 
lieve that these two papers reach 
a half million farmers with only 
slight duplication of circulation. 
A third farm paper, the Jliustrated 
Champion, is now in its sixth year, 
and has a circulation of 100,000 
per issue. To edit, print and mail 
these three journals costs us about 
$65,000 a year, but they not only 
reach farmers, but reach those 
whom our agents are working 
upon. 

“Pocket memo books, celluloid 
buttons, chemical barometers, mir- 
rors and similar novelties are pur- 
chased in 2,500,000 lots and sent 
to dealers, who always have some- 
thing of intrinsic value to put into 
the farmer’s wagon every time he 
comes to town. We also send out 
hundreds of large framed litho- 
graphs to hang in stores and other 
public places. We use great quan- 
tities of photographs ot farm 
scenes. In our files there must be 
at least 2,500 negatives waiting to 
be used in our own journals, cata- 
logues or literature. During the 
harvest season we have a staff 
photographer traveling continually, 
and many photos are sent in by 
dealers, agents and the managers 
of foreign branches. 

“Agricultural implement litera- 
ture looks long-winded to an ad- 
vertising man in other lines, but | 
don’t believe that we ever print 
more matter than the farmer will 
read. Even before he has con- 
cluded to buy a reaper or mower 
he ‘reads everything sent him 
about every make, and you can’t 
give too much detail about parts 
or too complicated technical il- 
lustrations. The American farm- 
er thinks in technical machine 
terms, you might say, and under- 
stands the language of machinery. 
He is his own repair shop, in most 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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Little Lessons in Publicity.—Lesson 41, 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


I shall represent no newspaper that cannot meet the stand- 
ard herein set forth—The Starke Standard: 


First— Must be a high-grade, family-circle, evening daily. 

Second—Must be clean—free from all filthy advertise- 
ments that disgrace the columns of the majority of daily papers. 

Third—Must possess the confidence and respect of its readers. 

Fourth—Must be strictly independent politically. A parti- 
san paper is not a newspaper ; it’s an organ. 

Fifth—Must be the leading paper in its territory, both in 
quantity and quality of circulation and advertising. 

Sixth—Must issue regularly each month a sworn detailed 
statement of net circulation, so as to furnish an itemized bill to 
each advertiser for goods delivered. 

Seventh—Must put forth every possible effort to make the 
purchase of space in its columns good advertising investment. 

Eighth—Must have only one rate and one condition for a 
certain service—so that there can be no discrimination, no fav- 
oritism, no humbug of any kind. 


The following selected list meets all the above conditions, 
and is unequaled and unapproached by any list of evening dailies: 


THE WASHINGTON STAR 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS 

THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
THE MONTREAL STAR 

THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


For the sale of any given article, high-priced, low-priced or 
medium-priced, the above papers should be included in your 
appropriation every time. Each is the recognized leader in its 
respective city. Follow the leaders and you will win. For fur- 
ther information write for copy of “Starke’s Silent Salesmen,” 
‘Speech to Local Merchants,” “‘ Daily Newspaper Space as an 
Investment,” or “ Publicity for Profit,” any one of which will 
be sent for two-cent stamp. 


fl. LEE STARKE, 
Tribune Building = Manager General Advertising, T*!>une Building 
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cases, and wants to know all about 
construction, 

“The International Harvester 
Company is not advertised at all 
as a corporation. The name ap- 
pears on all literature, but each 
piece of matter that goes out, every 
electrotype and novelty, is designed 
to promote the sales of one of our 
five different makes. Some care 
must be used to maintain an im- 
partial attitude, you can readily see, 
but we make.a rule of preparing 
every piece of matter so that it is 
enthusiastic, honest advertising for 
the machine it is designed to pro- 
mote. Then it goes into the hands 
of the dealer, and he has full lib- 
erty to do his best for the ma- 
chines he handles. 

“About ninety per cent of the 
harvesting machine trade of the 
United States and Canada is con- 
ducted by the International Har- 
vester Company. We have a large 
separate manufacturing plant at 
Hamilton, Ont., and our machines 
represent all the names that have 
been identified with the invention 
and development of harvesting im- 
plements, There is a season in this 
industry when promotion is carried 
on very actively—from January 
until the beginning of the harvest. 
Practically all our machines are 
sold on time payments. The farm- 
er secures a machine and gives his 
notes to the comnany at the legal 
rate of interest prevailing in his 
State. This is never below five per 
cent, and in some Western States 
is as high as eight. If he has a 
crop failure and cannot meet his 
payments the company requires 
only the interest for that year, 
finding it profitable to carry his 
paper until he is in easy circum- 
stances.” 

The company’s foreign advertis- 
ing is in charge of Frank M. Ma- 
gill, assistant advertising manager. 
Mr. Magill supervises the publica- 
tion of catalogues and literature in 
the English, French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Polish, Bohemian, 
Swedish, Danish, ‘Norwegian, 
Hun arian, Russian, Lettish and 
Finnish languages. As readers of 
Printers’ INK probably know, the 
agricultural implement interests 
have been very active in the 


“American invasion.” The organ- 
ization built up for foreign pro- 
motion and selling is now all em- 
braced in the International Har- 
vester Company. 

“Chicago offers excellent facili- 
ties for the translation and printing 
of advertising matter in foreign 
languages,” said Mr. Magill, “and 
all our foreign copy is written 
here with the exception of that in 
German, Russian, French and Po- 
lish, which comes to us through 
our European agents. Our litera- 
ture is so technical in character 
that translations can only be en- 
trusted to men thoroughly infused 
with the mechanism of our ma- 
chines, and they must also have an 
exact knowledge of the intelligence 
and ways of thinking of the farm 
ers in the country where the fiter- 
ature is to be distributed. Some 
time ago Printers’ INK published 
the protest of a German implement 
agent, who refused to put out a col- 
ored poster showing a reaper drawn 
by tigers and driven by the God- 
dess of Liberty. He explained that 
t-gers were not used for draught 
J irposes in Germany, and that 
while women worked in the fields 
they were more modestly garbed. 
The conscientious German farmer 
would never understand that kind 
of poster. In Mexico, too, the 
peon will never hitch up to a new 
machine until his priest has bless- 
ed it. There are customs of this 
sort in every country in the world. 
Technical translations often pro- 
duce surprising statements when 
made by writers who have no tech- 
nical knowledge. I recall one in- 
stance in which the word ‘pitman’ 
was rendered ‘the man in the pit’ 
in French. Almost none of the 
foreign people we reach through 
advertising have the American 
farmer’s quick mechanical compre- 
hension, so things must be made 
very plain. For example, we send 
out to the Northwestern portion 
of the United States a great deal 
of literature in German and the 
Scandinavian tongues. This is en- 
tirely different from that sent to 
Germany and Scandinavia, for it 
is made more technical—more like 
our literature for the Yankee farm- 
er. The emigrant very quickly 
learns our ways of thinking. But 

















this matter would never do for 
Germany or Scandinavia. 

“We make a rule of sending 
abroad nothing but highly colored 
matter. Our catalogue here may 
be printed in one color, but when 
translated for foreign distribution 
it is in at least three, and very 
bright at that. We do not send 
many calendars abroad, but large 
lithographed posters instead. These 
are in great demand in South 
America, where they are freely dis- 
played in railway stations and 
other places. In many countries 
where our sales are still small, as 
in Palestine and India, we have not 
got to the point of preparing spe- 
cial literature in the native lang- 
uages. But we send these posters, 
bearing simply a plain illustration 
and the name of a machine—no 
description. They produce most 
tangible results. Much of the farm 
machinery bought in India, Egypt, 
Manchuria, etc., is purchased by 
Englishmen or Russians, and we 
reach them with literature in those 
tongues. Russia leads the world 
in the purchase of American farm 
implementsy and_is closely follow- 
ed by France. Germany ts not far 
behind the latter, and then come 
Great Britain and Hungary. South 
America has produced a_ large 
trade, particularty in heading ma- 
chinery. Some of our exporters 
say that Germany is a strong com- 
petitor in South America, but we 
easily lead im the sale of agricult- 
ural implements down there. The 
Germans have copied some of our 
old models, but as a rule we de- 
liver more quickly, have the advan- 
tage in prices, and protect our 
later models by means of foreign 
patents. Perhaps the weightiest 
competitor of the International 
Harvester Company is the Massey- 
Harris Company, of Canada. This 
concern sells a good deal -of Can- 
adian machinery in Australia and 
New Zealand. Trade in South 
Africa is now showing gratifying 
growth, and in many small, re- 
mote countries there are evident 
the germs of a great future trade. 
As fast as these small beginnings 
develop into a healthy demand we 
prepare special advertising matter 
in the required ‘languages. 

Jas H. Coutins. 
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1903 A RECORD YEAR‘ 


FOR THE 


Chicago Record-Herald 


Among Chicago morning news- 
papers the on. published in 
1903 as compared with 1902 shows 

HE RECORD-HERALD oe 706 
columns 71 lines. The Tribune lost 
860 columns 212 lines. The Examiner 
and Sunday American lost 2,707 col- 
umns 99 lines. 

This, notwithstanding THE REC- 
ORD-HERALD refused to publish many 
advertisements accepted by other 
papers, and all the rates of THE REC- 
ORD-HERALD are on its rate card. 
The only morning paper in Chicago 
that dare publish its circulation. 


The average circulation for 
1903 : Sunday, 191,317; 
Daily, 154,218. 

The largest two-cent circulation in 


= United States, morning or even- 
ig. 














THE 


Toronto Daily Star 


Canada’s Leading Afternoon Paper. 


The Brooklyn Zagie has compiled 
some interesting advertising averages for 
the year 1903, the figures representing 
the number of agate lines of advertising 
published in the leading dailies during the 
twelvemonth. THe Toronto Star is not 
included in the Zag/e's list, although it 
is entitled to be there. If Tue STAR were 
ound it would have a good position, as 

ows : 


First 5 New York papers, 6 Ss 
(Sunday omitted). - 


kiyn 5,063,245 lines. 
New York Herald 4.487.985 ** 
ew York Wo: . 4,800, 
New York Times ee _ * 
Toronto STAR 97 


5,063,245 lines. 
70, sso 


1 “ 








« 
New York World........ ......3{050,181* 
New York Mail and Express . 22 * 

THe Stark carries more general advertis- 
ing than any other paper in Toronto. 























tian tor ues, 1904, was Sor 670. « 
The Chas. T. Logan Special Agency, 


Tribune Buildings, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 
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A FAMOUS PHILADELPHIA 
DRUGGIST. 


By John H, Sinberg. 


In Philadelphia the slogan “Get 
It at Evans’s” is familiar to every 
man, woman and child, and it is 
not exaggerating in the least to 
state that Evans’s drugstores are 
better known than any other drug 
store in the city. * 

The reason? 

That little word “advertising.” 
Evans advertises more than all the 
test of the Philadeiphia drug stores 
combined. He advertises exten- 
sively; he advertises regularly; he 
advertises attractively, and he al- 
ways has something interesting to 
offer in his advertising. 

The other day there appeared in 
nearly all Philadelphia papers an 
unusually large Evans advertise- 
ment—one measuring about 200 
ines across three columns. This 
was his birthday advertisement, 
commemorative of his coming of 
age, for though Evans is bv far the 
best known druggist in Philadel- 
phia, he has only been in business 
twenty-one years. 

This advertisement was replete 
with interesting reminiscences, and 
from, it we glean some of the fol- 
lowing instructive information. 

In May, 1883, George B. Evans 
started in the front part of the first 
floor of 1104 Chestnut street, with 
three people—Mr. Evans, a clerk 
and an errand boy. The stock and 
capital were exceedingly small, 
but Mr. Evans possessed plenty of 
determination. Here is how he 
tells it: 

“Much of our business is made 
up of small things, which are sold 
grudgingly, or not at all, by drug 
stores and other stores—they are 
so much trouble to sell and there 
is so little money in them. 

We started in just the other way 
—selling exactly what people want 
at low prices, with good manners, 
promptness, and absolute fairness. 
The poor man’s dime is worth ex- 
actly one-tenth of the rich man’s 
dollar. ‘Everybody has a right to 
his money’s-worth the best service 
and perfect courtesy. He gets 
them here, and that has built up 


our business—the largest of its 
kind in the world. 

In ’83 we had a little bit of a 
store. Now we have five stores 
and a laboratory—forty or fifty 
times as much. Last year we did 
about a hundred times as much 
business as we did in ’83. 

In ’83 there were three of us— 
firm and all. Now we are about 
five hundred. 

Now we have about 15,000 differ- 
ent drugs; 3,500 patent medicines; 
700 soaps; 500 perfumes; 300 
housekeepers’ helps; 1,000  sick- 
room helps; 2,000 toilet articles; 
1,000 toilet tools; over 5,000 dif- 
ferent gifts in stationery, silver, 
leathe., china, bisque, ivory, glass, 
Lrass, bronze, pictures, etc.; a few 
hundred cutlery things; 200 can- 
dies ; 100 sodas and mineral waters. 

"e put up more prescriptions 
each day than most stores do in a 
month. We don’t try to save 
money on prescriptions. No drug 
is too good to use and no man is 
too good to compound it. We 
have forty prescription clerks, 
each one competent to run a drug 
store,” 

The Evans drug stores are lo- 
cated as follows: 1104-1106 Chest- 
nut street, 1012 Market street, 8th 
& Arch streets, 17th & Chestnut 
streets, 2330 N. Front street. 
Labaratory: 1oth & Spring streets. 

The advertising of all of George 
B. Evans's stores is handled by 
Powers, Armstrong and Hanson. 


<2 
THE FEARFUL, WONDERFUL PER- 
IODICALS wae. BARBER- 


In the mind of the average pro- 
prietor of a barber shop, there seems 
to be a fixed opinion that only the evil- 
minded come to barbered. As an 
example, look at the sort of literature 
the barber—in the vast number of cases 
a _respectable man, a man of family, 
offers you. He, by the way, is never 
seen reading the Police Gazette, a de- 
lectable weekly, printed on paper which 
blushes violently for the pictures it 
holds, but he sometimes makes the mis- 
take of offering it to his patrons. It 
generally contains portraits of fat fe- 
males engaged in drinking at some 
“fashionable resort,” or equally impos- 
sible creatures on an impossible coast, 
labelled, “Fifth Avenue Belles Bathing 
at Coney Island.” Now, this publication 
may be intended to give a horror of 
vice, because if sin loses its attractions 
it is in the atrocious delineations of such 
papers. Why is it, and other prints 
equally as vulgar, offered to us?—The 
Republic, Boston. 














PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 29.— 
This city has witnessed in the past 
few years one of the most remark- 
able newspaper successes in the his- 
tory of the profession. The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, that sterl- 
ing, progressive, wide-awake daily, 
has grown in actual daily average 
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since 1896 from 38.625 to 144,875 co- 
pies in 1903, while the first five 
months of 1904 show a considerable 
increase over preceding years. 

The circulation of The Bulletin 
for the first five months of 1904, 
compared with the previous year, is 
as follows: 


1903. 1904. 
January..... 129,173 159,377 copies 
February.... 140,056 186,890 ” 
March....... 146,774 183,837” 
April........ 146,597 182,679” 


May...... ... 139,877 


Average for five months 
Average for five months 


179,543 ” 


in 1803, 140,595 copies. 
in 1904, 178,465 copies. 


Average daily increase, 37,870 copies. 


The ratings granted The Evening Bulletin for the past eight years are 


as follows: 


BE sik citidis GSAS 
Es ae 8 hk Ck a ks cise 
PIONS he eas 
BO i000 x0. cocen vs 
Bee cs USCA 
POR ds Sense rhe 
BE ik ee hocknaes & 
BON swiiteNae ied a’ 
1904 (1st 5 months) . 
* Spanish-American war. 
These figures are absolutely guar- 
anteed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Directory, 
with a forfeit of $100.00 to the first 
person who successfully controverts 
their accuracy. 
The Bulletin’s circulation figures 
include only the copies taken 
and paid for. Exchanges, copies 


used by employes, and all copies 
damaged or returned as unsold are 





.... 33,625 copies 
ati ere 
Rees ER 
i400 oe 
.. 124,855 ” 
.. 130,084 ” 
.. 130,439 ” 
sci a Ce 
a 


7 
e 
. 


omitted from the figures of the stat- 
ed circulation. The Bulletin has 
made this tremendous growth 
through pure worth ag a newspa- 
per. It is run on a conservative 
business basis and has been made of 
value to advertisers by catering to 
the best class of readers. It is a 
typical home newspaper, going daily 
into more Philadelphia homes than 
any other newspaper and having the 
largest city circulation. 
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AN ADVERTISING ANTIQUE. 


Among the small ads that have 
been running continuously in the 
press of this country for more 
years than anybody can remember 
is this little one of Blair’s Pills, 
with its curious little old man. 
Even the American agents of 
the remedy, H. Planten & Son, 
cannot say when it began to appear. 

“We became agents in the 
United States for Blair’s Pills in 
1871,” said H. Rolff Planten re- 
cently, “and have printed the ad 
continuously for a third of a cen- 
tury almost as it stands to-day. 





But before our time there was 
another American agent, and I 
should not wonder if the ad has 
appeared as long as the little 
bandsmen of Lyon & Healy, Chi- 
cago, which has been in use forty 
years. The little old man has 
been a figure in English periodicals 
for a much longer time. Blair’s 
Pills have been on the market over 
there nearly a full century, I be- 
lieve. The pills themselves are an 
old-fashioned remedy, still made 
by hand and rolled in powder like 
the boluses taken by our grand- 
fathers. Their sale in both coun- 
tries is extensive, and if testi- 
monial advertising were in our line 
we could publish recommendations 
from many promiicnt men who 
have found them grateful in coun- 
teracting the effects of good living. 
The owners of this remedy are 
Prout & Harsant, of London. The 
elder Mr. Prout, who died some 
ten years ago, was an enthusiast in 
scientific agriculture, and one of 
the first men in England to advo- 
cate the use of phosphate fertiliz- 


“The crooked little old man is a 
trademark. The pills have never 
been advertised with any other 
copy than that now printed, to my 
knowledge, and the ad has never 
measured more than nine lines 
agate. The advertising appropria- 
tion durng all these years has been 
extremely modest, for Prout & 
Harsant are a very conservative 





house, and not given to splurging. 
In the United States our appropria- 
tion has varied from $2,000 to $5,- 
000 a year—never more than the 
latter amount. In England it has 
been about the same, so that the 
whole expenditure in both coun- 
tries the past thirty years would 
probably not exceed $100,000. In 
Great Britain the ad has appeared 
in daily papers to a certain extent, 
but the chief dependence has been 
placed in religious papers. In this 
country we have used dailies, week- 
lies, monthly magazines and relig- 
ious papers. The religious press 
carries the bulk of the advertising 
now, and we find that it brings us 
better returns than any class of 
mediums we have ever used. I 
think people read the religious 
journals more thoroughly than 
other mediums. At present the ad 
is also running in a list of daily 
and weekly newspapers in New 
England,.as well as in some of the 
magazines. It appears regularly 
in Harper's Weekiy. The month- 
ly magazines paid well formerly, 
but since the marvelous increase in 
their advertising sections we find 
the little old man has a tendency 
to get lost. The remedy is rather 
high-priced in comparison with 
other proprietaries for the same 
ills, selling at fifty cents and a dol- 
lar, and appeals mainly to those 
who have made it an old standby. 
There is no question that Blair’s 
Pills have made a large fortune for 
the owners. Years ago they had 
several other remedies, but all 
have been dropped.” 

The office of H. Planten & Son 
at 224 William street, New York, 
is in an old residence that still 
hold its own among the surround- 
ing skyscrapers, with a little garden 
plot in front of the old-fashioned 
door. The firm has been there 
many years. It was established in 
1836, when the founder of the 
house made the first gelatine cap- 
sules manufactured in this : ountry. 
The firm is said to be the fore- 
most house in this trade to-day. 
Biair’s Pills and several other old- 
time remedies have been taken on 
from time to time as side lines. 


When a man’s objection suits you, 
og call him conservative; otherwise 
e is a kicker.—Washington Democrat. 
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First Talk to Manufacturers. 





Many manufacturers, who have for years considered advertising an im- 
ding thing, now stand on the brink, hesitating to take the next step for 
fone it will revolutionize their business. This upheaval in business methods 
is perhaps the necessary surgical operation, and may be essential to the future 
health, growth and prosperity of that business. 

The force of advertising as a business lever is apparent everywhere, and 
as a force it grows steadily in power. Every one-realizes what it does for 
his —— but many have not yet been shown logically and convincingly 
its application to their own business, 

Business conditions are changing. Old methods upon which profitable 
trade was: built are no longer adequate. The jobber is only interested in 
what he has a demand for. The dealer will only push things that are asked 
for. The consumer is the one upon whom to’ exert all the powers of sales- 
manship. The trade-marking of goods, and the appeal to the consumer, all 
make for a growth of trade, and a permanency of that trade. 

Each succeeding month shows the exploitation by advertising of 
never before considered advertisable. Novelties are no longer the only things 
to be considered. Staples of high quality, which can be sold at a fair valu- 
ation and can be asked for by name, are rapidly coming to the front. The 
consumer can only be reached by advertising, and the consumer is interested 
in and responds a to that’form of salesmanship appearing in his or her 
favorite magazine. People buy what they know about. When they ask for 
an article by name it saves time, argument and close examination. Men 
never did like to shop. Women are growing to like it less. The dealer sells 
an advertised article more quickly, more readily, and with less friction; 
therefore it economizes his time and makes it possible to sell more goods 
than when he had to show a large variety and state the merits of each. 

The time is ripe to make goods, now unknown, standard goods. Adver- 
tising is a big problem, the successful solution of which requires a broad 
knowledge of trade, of salesmanship, of publications, as well as designing 
and the ability to put into type the enthusiasm and conviction that can be 
done in a face-to-face talk. 

We are something more than mere agents for the advertiser. It is our 
business to study the conditions of his business, to make an ae plan 
for the promotion of the sale of his goods, to place his advertising in the de 
sirable publications to reach the kind of people he desires to interest, to 
attend to all the details of this work—in a word, to become his advertising 
department. 

Our service is a personal one, our methods are practical and our theory 
demonstrable. . 

We would like to correspond with any manufacturer who feels that his 
goods will merit the energy necessary to make them known. The only obli- 
gation thus entailed will be a serious consideration of what we propose, 

Our clients, some of the best-known manufacturing concerns in the coun- 
try, are our best references, and their names will be furnished on application. 


CALKINS & HOLDEN, 
ST. JAMES BUILDING, NEW YORK. 





The CH Book isa personal organ in which we give our views upon the way 
that magazine advertising should be done. The object of this ad is not 
distribute The CH Book, but we are willing to send it regularly to anybody 
who could be interested in and use our methods of advertising. This in 
cludes also ail other printed matter about ourselves and our work. 
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WEEKLY AD CONTEST. 
EIGHTEENTH WEEK. 





In response to the weekly ad con- 
test forty-seven advertisements 
were received in time for report in 
this issue of Printers’ INK. The 
one here reproduced was deemed 
best of all submitted. It was sent 
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should be exercised to send what 
seem to be good advertisements. 
Each week one ad will be chosen 
which is thought to be superior to 
every other submitted in the same 
week. The ad so selected will be 
reproduced in Printers’ INK, if 
possible, and the name of the send- 
er, together with the name and 
date of the paper in which it had 
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DILLON & DOUGLASS, New Haven and Hartford, Conn. 


in by F. E. Bernhard, 184 Bond 
street, Hartford, Conn., and it ap- 
peared in the Hartford Courant 
for June 14, 1904. A coupon was 
mailed to Mr. Bernhard as provid- 
ed in the conditions which gov- 
ern this contest, viz.: Any read- 
er may send in an ad_ which 
he or she notices in any peri- 
odical for entry. Reasonable care 





insertion, will also be stated. A 
coupon good for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Printers’ INK will be sent 
to the person who sends the best 
ad each week. Advertisements 
coming within the sense of this 
contest should preferably be an- 
nouncements of some retail busi- 
ness. The sender must give his 
own name and date of the paper in 
which the ad had insertion. 











Rowell’s American Newspaper Director 


For 1904 
THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR—IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 
Price $10 net cash. 


Checks may be made payable to 
Chas. J. Zinge, Business Manager Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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DAILY NEWSPAPER INVESTI- 
GATIONS. 


XIII. 


BIDDEFORD, ME. 

Biddeford is a thriving manufacturing 
city of 18,000 inhabitants. Its cotton 
mills are the third largest in the coun- 
try. The cit 
southwest of Portland on the Boston and 
Maine Railroad and the Saco River. 
ie across the river is the village of 

aco, which has a population of about 
6,000. Probably 10,000 of Biddeford’s 
inhabitants are French-speaking people. 
There are two dailies published in the 
city, the Record and the Journa., both 
afternoon papers. Each sells for the same 
price—two cents a copy, $6 a year. 

I arrived in Biddeford in the evening, 
and went on the street to procure copies 
of the city papers. A number of boys 
had Records to sell, but I had to go to 
a newsstand for the Journal. One boy 
told me that Journals do not sell well, so 
he doesn’t carry them. A _ merchant 
stated the next morning that the boys 
had given him the same explanation 
when he tried to buy a Journal on the 
street. A policeman said that the Rec- 
ord is the leading paper. A railroad- 
hand believed that the Record has a 
larger circulation than the Journal. A 
couple of workmen, evidently mill hands, 
were likewise of the opinion that the 
Record is the better circulated and more 
& ular paper. At the hotel the cler) 

ieved that the Journal is read about 
as widely as the Record, and a little 
later an elderly pp who appeared 
to be pretty well provided with worldlv 
goods said that the Journal is the better 
paper. 

Mr. Kearney, dealer in hats and shoes, 
uses only the Record for advertising 
purposes, and believes it is unnecessarv 
to use the Journal. He stated that the 
Journal formerly was in the lead, but 
that the other people have hustled more 
of late and have taken first place. 

At Hill, Verrill & Company’s the 
“Corset Store,” the Record is believed 
to bring better results among the work- 
ing people of the city, while the 
Journal is of more value gmong people 
with more money, both in Biddeford and 
Saco. 

In the drug store of J. B. Morin, the 
Record was considered the paper with 
the greater circulation. 

The advertiser at T. L. Evans & Com- 
pany, a department store, was not willing 
to state that one paper is better than 
the other for his purposes. They are 
both beneficial. 

The Smith Dry Goods Company 4p- 
peared to be the largest store in the 
city, and the proprietor believes that 
they do the largest amount of advertis- 
ing. He thinks that the Record is 
reaching the bulk of the population just 
now, a'though he uses both papers. The 
Journal’s rates are higher, and he con- 
caer the returns from it* considerably 
ess, 

Mr. Youland, of W. E. Youland & 


Company’s department store did not con- 
sider 


the circulation of the two papers 


is located fifteen miles dail 


to differ mueh. He is_ rather ‘tnclined. 
to favor the Journal which sets his < 
vertisements with bettcr display than 
the Record. His biggest returns come 
from a little four page French weekly, 
L’Eclair, not yet seven months old. I 
calied on the publisher of this paper 
but was unable to see him. : 

The Record’s average daily circulation 
for 1903, as shown in the American 
Newspaper Directory, was 2,093. The 
publishers told me that at present the 
ily run averages over 2,300. I was 
given rmission to talk with anyone 
about the plant if I doubted the figures. 

Mr. Prescott, publisher of the Jour- 
nal was on the point of leaving the 
city when I called on him and could 
not teil me much about ‘circulation in 
the time at his disposal. In fact, he 
didn’t know the exact figures himself, and 
would have had to find out before telling 
me. He doesn’t furnish a statement to 
Rowell's Directory of late years, for he 
believes his competitors have at times 
inflated their figures in order to excel his 
own, and that, he says, is discouraging 
to a publisher who is trying to be honest. 

The Journal’s patrons come from: the 
midd.e and more pereeeiee? the higher 
classes in Biddeford and Saco. The 
Record claims to go to everybody, but 
it would be safer to say that -it has-a 
better circulation than the Journal 
among the city’s working people, and 
robably also, in the middle classes. The 
ournal is much the older paper. Both 
have the same subscription price. If 
one is to use a single paper in Bidde- 
ford the Record should be chosen, but 
the Journal's patrons, though probably 
fewer ir, number, have quality on their 
side, and consequently cannot be treated 
lightly. 





LEWISTON, ME. 

The city of Lewiston is a thriving 
mill town of about 26,000 people, a 
eoue of over 2,000 since 1900. Dire.t- 
y across the river is Auburn, the 
county seat, with 13,000 inhabitants, or 
more. Auburn’s chief industry is the 
manufacture of shoes, whi-e cotton cloth 
is the chief product of Lewiston. Be- 
sides the manufacture of cotton s, 
however, there are woolen mills, bleach- 
eries, and one shoe factory. The Even- 
ing Journal and the Sun, a morning pa- 
per, are the two dailies. 

The Lewiston Journal. I had heard 
mentioned in about every place in 
Maine that I had visited, so I was not 
surprised when the clerk in the, post- 
office told me it was the leading poser of 
the city. As I didn’t know where the 
office was located, I asked a policeman 
to direct me to the leading paper, - 
he pointed out the Journal office. Then 
I_stopned in a drug store and asked 
where the Sun office was situated, cas- 
ually remarking that I supposed it was 
the oe with the largest city circula- 
tion. he druggist directed me to the 
office, but was quite sure that th: 
Journal’s local circulation is larger. I 
inquired at a newsstand how the papers 
ranked, and. was told that the Journal 
led, althought the Sun is a good seller. 
In regard to metropolitan papers, it 
was difficult to find out much. The 
Boston morning hae ts reach Lewiston 
at noon, but which has the largest sale I 
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could not learn, though it is probably 
tne Globe. : 

A clothing store proprietor who uses 
both papers for advertising, did not see 
how he could spare either. It is his 
belief that the Sun is read by the 
mill hands to a greater extent than is 
the Journal, ‘ i 

ocer, who advertises occasionally, 
said that from his knowiedge of the two 
apers, he would choose the Journal if 
© were a general advertiser, but for 
his use, locally, he preferred the Sun. 
For one reason, its rates are lower. 

Mr. Lowe of the Atherton Furniture 
Company told me that fully two-thirds 
of his mail order business comes 
through Journal advertising. He be- 
lieves it is a great paper. But for 
reaching Lewiston he prefers the Sun, 
as it brings better returns. 

Bradford, Conant and Company have 
another large furniture store, and use 
both papers. The advertiser informed 
me that he could not call one paper a 
better medium than the other, as both 
were useful. On the rural delivery 
routes he thought the Sun preferable. 

Oswald & Armstrong have a large dry 
goods store in Lewiston. Mr. Arm- 
strong appreciated the large out-of-town 
circulation of the Journal, and on that 
account favored it. But on the other 
hand, he says that the Sun’s advertising 
rates are lower, and for the money in- 
vested he believes the returns are fully 
as good from that paper. 

Mr. Pidgeon received me at the 
Journal office, and conducted me through 
the plant, from top to bottom. The 
Journal occupies its own building, which 
was built but a few years ago. The es- 
tablishment is complete, apparently, in 
every particular, from the large Hoe 
press in the basement to the photograp: 
er’s domain in a little structure upon 
the roof. It would be hard to dupli- 
cate the plant in all New England, out- 
side of Boston. : 

The Journal has four editions daily, 
the first of which has to catch a train at 
12.25 p. m., which leaves for the east— 
Brunswick, Bath, Waterville and Ifke 
places. Then there are two later edi- 
tions for out-of-town readers, and the 
last one which circulates locally, with 
the exception of a comparatively small 
number of copies which go east at 5.20 
p. m. The average run for the day at 
present is about 7,300, and vuver 4,000 
of these stay in Lewiston and Auburn. 
The others cover the western portion of 
Maine pretty thoroughly, with the ex- 
ception of the country around Portland. 
On Saturday the size of the paper is in- 
creased from eight pages to thirty-two 
or more, and over 11,000 are circulated. 

Mr. L. B. Costello is manager of the 
Sun. He had a detailed statement all 
ready for me, giving the circulation 
from August 1, 1903, to May 1, 1904, 
which showed a daily average of 2,92 
an increase of over 100 from the 1903 
figures, as given in the 1904 American 

ewspaper Directory. r. Costello 
stated that the Sun is more of a paper 
now than it was a few years ago, and I 
was ready to believe him, for it certain- 
y Ft weight with the local mer- 
chants. He estimated that about 2,000 
copies remain in ston and Auburn, 
the remainder circulating in Androscog- 
gin county, The Sun claims nothing 


outside of the county. I was shown the 
file for several weeks back, to give me 
an idea of the foreign advertising car- 
ried, About all of the more general ad- 
vertisers were represented. hile Mr. 
Costello doesn’t claim any particular 
class of ag as readers of the Sun 
he believes there are a large number of 
working people who don’t see any other 
as 

here seems to be no hard. feeling 
between the two newspaper offices; in 
fact, Mr. Pidgeon took me around to 
the Sun office and introduced me to 
Mr. Costello. The Journal has such a 
prestige throughout Maine that it has 
almost risen above competition. An 
advertiser cannot think of covering 
Maine without using the Journal. The 
Sun is well thought of in Lewiston, and 
I gathered from advertisers that it 
brin sure returns, especially from 
within the city. Its total circulation is 
considerably less than half the total issue 
of the Journal but its clientage is about 
three a me as large as that of the 
Journal in the cities of Lewiston and 
Auburn, 


HAVERHILL, MASS. 

_A newspaper in Haverhill has its ter- 
ritory pretty well marked out and cir- 
cumscribed by the cities on all sides of 
it. Newburyport on the east, Manchest- 
er, N. H., on the north, and Lawrence 
on the southwest all serve to narrow 
down the field for a Haverhill paper. 
Besides, Boston is but 32 miles away, 
and many people would prefer evén an 
inferior paper if it should only come 
from a large city. 

The city of Haverhill had 37,175 pop- 
ulation in 1900. The towns near it 
which are tributary to it in a business 
way will increase this population 15,000 
or more. The great industry of the city, 
for which it is famous, is the manu- 
facture of boots and shoes. 

The Evening Gazette is the only daily 
in Haverhill. Others have come, lasted 
a while, and dropped out. That the city 
merchants think well of the paper was 
aptly shown by the roan of the 
eae itself the day I was in Haver- 

ill. About nine pages out of fourteen 
were given to advertising. One mer- 
chant had a full page, two had half 
ages, and there were several quarters. 
The local advertisers told me that it 
is the only Gaily in the field, that it 
covers the field, and therefore they use 
it. The Gagette’s rates for advertising 
were made when the paper had 6,500 
circulation and hasn’t been changed, al- 
though 2,500 have been added to the 
circulation, so the advertisers can afford, 
perhaps, a large space. 

The Gazette has no subscribers who 
pay at the office for their papers. The 
newsboys all own their own routes arid 
buy their papers outright every day from 
the publishers. The only returns al- 
lowed are from newsstands outside the 
city. The manager told me that the cir- 
culation at present is slightly in excess 
of the figures for #903, which as given 
in Rowell’s Directory were_9,020. The 
Gagette is printed on a Potter press 
and seven linotypes are employed in the 
office. From 10 to 16 pages go into the 


paper daily. 
also saw while in Haverhill, Mr. 
W. C, Bagley, manager of the Sunday 











Record, who stated that the circulation 
of his paper at present is larger than 
the average for 1903 which was 5,450. 
These figures are in the 1904, American 
Newspaper Directory. The Record and 
the Boston Post are suppiied to readers 
at five cents, which is the price of the 
Post alone. Mr. Bagley insists that this 
arrangement is a greater aid to the 
Post than it is tu the Record, as it is 
the Record that the people are after. 
From what I_have seen of the sale of 
the Sunday Post in other places, how- 
ever, I cannot quite agree with him. 

Local merchants, many of them, ad- 
vertise in the Record and believe it is 
money well invested. p 

Newsdealers in Haverhill notice an 
increase in the sales of the New York 
World since the Journal gave place to 
the Boston American. And the latter 
does not sell so well as the Journal used 
to. Of Boston papers, the Globe prob- 
ably leads, though the Herald has a 
goodly number of regular readers. __ 

For mag eg publicity in Haverhill 
the Gazette is the only way, and, more- 
over, it is a pretty sure way, for it is 
read by nearly everybody. As an aux- 
iliary medium the Sunday Record may 
be found useful. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 

A person unacquainted with New- 
buryport is apt to imagine it as a 
sleepy, picturesque New England town, 

roud of its historic past and looking 
back at its colonial traditions rather 
than ahead, at a hustling future. New- 
buryport is proud of itself and_ its 
history, but it is not sleeping. There 
are, it is estimated, 16,000 people living 
in the city at present, and there are 
flourishing manufacturing plants devoted 
to shoe making, the production of cot- 
ton goods, silverware, and electrical sup- 
plies, in addition to smaller industrial 
establishments. The city is thirty-six 
miles north of Boston, on the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, and Boston papers 
arrive early enough in the morning to 
be read at breakfast by those in the 
habit of doing such things. There are 
two local papers, the News, published in 
the afternoon, and the Herald which has 
two editions, one in the morning and 
one in the evening. Both are devoted 
mainly to local news and both sell for 
one cent. The Herald, however, has 
four pages, and the News six and more 
often eight. 

A druggist asserted that he was sure 
the News is the leading paper in Newe 
buryport. In addition to a large city 
circulation he knew that it went into 
the surrounding towns in large numbers. 
A newsdealer said “Most assuredly the 
News,” when I asked him what he cons 
sidered to be the leading paper. A 
policeman, likewise, seemed certain that 
the News carries the most weight in the 
community. A barber wasn’t very sure 
of his ground,—in fact he wouldn’t ven- 
ture an opinion, and the hotel clerk said 
they both sold equally well, so far as 
he knew. 

A shoe-dealer who uses both the Her- 
ald and the News believes that the lat- 
ter brines more business, especia!ly from 
the country districts around Newbury- 
port. He always reads the Herald in 
the morning, however, and likes it. 

A clothier told’ me that if he were 
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advertising a new brand of flour, or a 
breakfast food, he would use the News 
and wouldn’t duplicate the advertising 
by ong the Herald, 

In the — store of H. W. 
Pray & Co. I was informed that both 
papers contained their advertising. The 
advertiser said that while he did not 
consider the Herald a very “strong pa- 
per,” he believed he should use both. I 
gathered that if there were three papers 
in Newburyport he would use all three, 
regardless of everything. 

Another dry goods firm uses about the 
same space in each paper, but considers 
the News more valuable. 

Mr. Appleton of the Herald stated. 
that the circulation of his morning and 
evening editions went to entirely dffer- 
ent readers. The more well-to-do men 
of the city see the Peper in the mornin 
before they go to their business, an 
then leave it for their families. The 
evening paper goes to the homes of the 
mechanics and mill-hands. From what 
I learned I should place the combined 
circulation of the two editions of the 
Herald at less than 2,000 copies. Mr. 
Appleton made no definite statement of 
circulation to me, and the editor of 
Rowell’s Newspaper Directory never 
succeeds in extracting from him any in- 
formation on the subject. 

At the office of the News, Mr. James 
H. Higgins, one of the proprietors, told 
me I could see anything and everything 
about the place. The News sends in a 
statement of circulation yearly to the 
American Newspaper Directory, but for 
his own use, and to send to advertisers. 
Mr. Higgins prefers a statement of net 
circulation. Consequently, while this 
year’s Directory shows an average for 
1903 of 5,562, the net figures would 
be about 4,900. I was shown the k 
in which the accounts with newsboys 
and agents are kept, and checked the 
weekly account of a couple, taken at 
random. Then I followed them up in 
the cash receipts, and Mr. Higgins said 
if I desired he would have the boys 
come to the office and show me their 
receipts for the money they paid him 
for the papers. 

The News has a circulation statement 
made for every month as soon as all 
unsold copies are returned. This state- 
ment shows the names of the towns re- 
ceiving papers, the number of copies sent 
each, the number returned, the total 
number sold, and the average daily sales. 
The average for April, 1904, for the cit 
of Newburyport alone, was 2,742, an 
the net total average for the month was 
4,903. The town of Byfield has a popu- 
lation of less than 500 considerably, and 
130 copies of the News are sold there. 

_Mr. Higgins has a commendable de- 
sire to pass the 5,000 mark, but he 
doesn’t know how to accomplish it, as 
the field is covered so thoroughly. - The 
population of the territory covered is 
about 36,000. A circulation, net, of 
4,900 in such a field is remarkable, but 
it is there, and Mr. Higgins will prove 
it to anybody who doubts it. 

The News has a modern plant, and is 
housed in its own building. 


AMESBURY, MASS. 
Amesbury, situated, as it is, but 42 
miles from Boston, is too small a city 
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to have a very prosperous daily paper. 


Then, too, Newburyport is but five miles 
away, and the Newburyport News sells 
about 800 copies in An.esbury every 
evening. Although the manager of the 
Amesbury News was not in the city to 
give me an idea of his circulation, I 
am inclined to believe that this is more 
than his paper circulates within the 
city limits, and the outside sale is small. 
The lady in charge of the largest news- 
stand in the town told me that the 
rm ae ee paper sells better on that 
stand. policeman said that in his 
opinion there are more copies of the 
ewburyport paper sold. 

The Amesbury paper has not a very 
large array of advertisers, and some 
of these use the columns of the New- 
buryport News besides. One of the 
latter told me that he believed one 
paper to be as d as another for his 
purpose. He did not believe all of the 
City is covered by either paper. 

Another advertiser, Collins & Gale, 
uses the Amesbury News exclusively. 
He doesn’t think a great deal of news- 
paper advertising in Amesbury, however, 
and believes he can get better business 
by using trading stamps. 

A druggist, too, did not think that 
much g can be derived from adver- 
tising in Amesbury. He had an idea 
that the advertisements are not read. 

Amesbury is located on a branch of 
the Boston and Maine Railroad, and had 
9,473 population in 1900. It is a manu- 
facturing town, cotton and woolen goods 
being made, and shoes, machinery and 
carriages. In the morning the Post 
leads the other Boston papers. = | 

The Amesbury News has a rating in 
the American Newspaper Directory of 
“JKL,” meaning an average dai-y circu- 
lation of less than 1,000 copies. This 
rating is not unjust to the paper. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 

North Adams is essentially a manu- 
facturing city, and for its size is one of 
the most progressive in the State. It 
seems shut in by the surround:ng Berk- 
shire Hills, but the last U. S. census 
gave it a population of 24,200, and It is 
now estimated at over 25,000 by local 
men. Two large print works, with their 
several mills, and two busy shoe manu- 
facturing plants are the largest industries 
in the city, but within a few miles are 
a number of large woolen mills, while 
in Adams, five miles south, are the big 
Plunkett cotton mills, employing hun- 
dreds of hands. The Boston and Maine, 
and the Boston and Albany railroads 
both enter the city, and give excellent 
connections with the outside world. The 
two daily newspapers, the Herald 
and the Evening Transcript, have little 
or no competition. Springfield, Mass., 
and Albany, Y., are the nearest 
cities of importance, each being about 
fifty miles away. Pittsfield, with about 
tne same population as North Adams, is 
20 miles to the south. 

The proprietor of a leading newsstand 
gave his estimate of the number of pa- 
pers sold in the city from outside, at 
about 2,000. A comparison of the fic- 
ures given me at all the leading stands 





gave the following as the order in 
which the papers come in: New York 
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Journal, Springfield Republican, Boston 
Globe, Boston Journal, Springfield Un- 
ion, New York World, New York Her- 
ald, New York Sun, Boston Herald, 
Troy Times, New York Times, New 
York Press, Troy Press; the New York 
Journal and the Springfield papers rank- 
ing highest, being far above the others. 
These out-of-town papers have practical- 
ly no effect upon the circulation of the 
two local papers, but the list gives the 
general advertiser an idea of the ho.d 
they have in North Adams. The Pitts- 
field papers also reach this city in the 
early evening in very small numbers. 
The Transcript and the Herald both 
have circulations in all the surrounding 
towns, and the Weekly Transcript, pub- 
lishcd on Thursdays, reaches about 
1,200 of the farmers in the surrounding 
mountain villages and towns. Adams, 
about 10,000 population; Williamstown, 
about 6,000 peoeliien. and the seat of 
Williams College, Cheshire, Readsboro, 
Monroe, Charlemont, Florida, Hoosac 
Tunnel, and a few other villages are 
important to both the papers. In Adams 
there is a small weekly published, the 
Adams Freeman, but its circulation is 
not large, and the daily North Adams 
papers cover the territory too well to 
admit of it becoming of much import- 
ance. 

I interviewed leading business mtn, 
the proprietors of newsstands, streetcar 
conductors, po.icemen, and clerks in 
stores, and I was surprised to find that 
some of the merchants seemed to think 
that there was not a very great differ- 
ence in the value of the two papers, but 
each one acknowledged that the Tran- 
Script had a much larger circulation, 
reached the best class as well as the 
more humble, and personally most of 
them preferred it to read. Yet the 
Herald gets a good share of the adver- 
tising, in fact more than it would seem 
it ought to have, from the point of view 
of its circuiation. In the largest cloth- 
ing store in the city, that of C. 6 
Cutting, the manager said he advcrtised 
in both papers, and considered it almost 
n <r to do so to get the best results. 
In the large hardware store, wholesale 
and retail, of Alderman & Carlisle, tne 
manager said he advertised in the 
Transcript almost exclusively. but 
thought the Herald a much better paper 
now than it was before the present man- 
agement took hold of it. e considered 
the Transcript the better paper in ever 
~~ member of the firm of P. 7. 
Boland & Co., one of the gong Beg 
ing firms in the east, said that they ad- 
vertised only in the Transcript. At 
the newsstand of F. E. Gurney 50 
Transcripts are taken every evening to 
15 or 20 Heralds, and the proprietor said 
that more often were all the Transcripts 
sold than the Heralds. 

In the office of the Herald Mr. Frank 
Bacon, the advertising manager, said 
that he did not wish to make any state- 
ment whatever for the American News- 
paper Directory, as their paper had a 
comparatively small circulation at pres- 
ent, and they were working it up. He 
gave the circulation of the Herald as 
about 2,500, but would give no other 
figures. The Directory gives it an “I” 
rating, explained to mean ‘ exceeding 
1,000 copies. It is an eight-page, seven 
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column daily, of good appearance, car- 
ries good local news, covering its terri- 
tory well, and is sold for two cents, $o 
a year. It carries about a column and 
a half of classified ads, has the Pub- 
lishers’ Press telegraph s rvice, was es- 
tablished in 1893, has a Hoe Webb per- 
fecting press and two linotype machines, 
and employs about twenty of its own 
newsboys, besides sel.ing to the news- 
dealers. 

At the office of the Transcript Mr. A. 
W. Hardman, the publisher, appcared to 
think highly of Printers’ INK and the 
American Newspaper Directory, and has 
furnished detailed sworn  circwation 
statements since 1897, and had not miss- 
ed an issue of the Directory. The cir- 
culation for 1903 given by the Directory 
was 5,267 daily, and for the prisent 
year the average circulation has gone 
considerably above that mark. It is the 
net circulation, counting only copies 
sold. It was interesting to go through 
the books and see the steady growth 
which this paper has experienced since 
1900, from about 3,000 copies datty to 
5,800 at the present time. The 7ran- 
Script is an 8-page, 7-column paper of 
excellent appearance, having an up-to- 
date Goss Webb perfecting press and 
two linotype machines. It has the As- 
sociated Press telegraph service, sells 
for two cents a copy, $6 a year. It was 
established before the Civil War as a 
weekly, having a wide circulation even 
then. The Transcript carries a daily av- 
erage of about 2 cotumns of classified 
advertisements, and has contracts with 
one or two of the largest Pittsfield 
stores for display space. The books 
show that the out-of-town circulation, 
daily, averages about 2,500 copies. 
Adams and Williamstown taking most 
of them. A number of the Adams and 
Williamstown stores have regular spaces 
in the Transcript. There arg no regu.ar 
out-of-town advertisements of retail 
stores in the Herald. The publisher of 
the Transcript shows plans of extensive 
improvements that are starting in the 
Transcript building, and when finished 
the building will be one of the best of 
its kind in the western part of the State. 

The proprietor of a newsstand near 
one of the largest mills and weave sheds 
in the city said he sold zoo Transcripts 
every evening to about 50 Heralds. At 
one of the grocery stores a clerk said 
the Transcript was the best paper in the 
whole county for uews and good reading. 
His store advertised every day in the 
Transcript, but not so regularly in the 
Herald. The policeman on the corner 
said he liked the Herald all right most 
of the while, and thought it got as 
much local news as the rranscript. A 
pleasant young lady in one of the lead- 
ing millinery stores said they advertised. 
quite regularly, and always in the Tran- 
script, as that paper brought the best 
results. In one of the best drug stores 
in the city the manager said he adver- 
tised steadily in both papers and thought 
it would be poor policy to use only one. 
He preferred the Transcript to read. 
The clerk in another pharmacy said he 
always liked the Herald the_best for 
local news, but thought the Transcript 
had the better telegraph service, and so 
he geney read them both. The cir- 
culation of the Transcrtpt was much 


larger, he thought. His store advertised 
mostiy in the Transcript. The manager 
of one of the large dry goods stores said 
he paid about the same for his adver- 
tising in both papers, but got more for 
his money from the Transcript ads, as 
its circulation was much larger. 

_ On the street the newsboys were sell- 
ing both papers, as a rule, and one of 
the boys said he could sell two Tran- 
scripts to one Herald any night. He 
also sold New York Journais. 

LA Sommer of the investigations in- 
dicates that the Transcript is unquestion- 
ably very much the strongest paper both 
in point of circulation and general pub- 
lic appreciation, while it carries much the 
pak od part of the advertising, both gen- 
eral and local. The publisher of the 
Transcript welcomed the investigation 
and said he hoped it would be made as 
thorough as possible. The editor of the 
Herald spoke well of the American 
Newspaper Directory, and would give all 
kinds of information except the actual 
figures of his circulation. Both papers 
get out large bulletins on the Main 
street every afternoon, and the Tran- 
Script also has printed small bulletins, 
which are distributed all over the city 
on neat boards, just before the paper 
goes to press. 

_ From the opinion of local merchants 
it would seem that the general advertis- 
er to cover North Adams fully must use 
both papers, but the resuits of the in- 
vestigation seem to show that it can al- 
most be done with the Transcript alone. 
The Transcript reaches more of the well- 
to-do ‘class than the Herald by a very 
large margin, and it is also read by 
most of the laboring class, and yet there’ 
is a certain percentage of that class that 
reads the Herald very steadily. In ap- 
pearance and general make-up, both the 
Transcript and the Herald are neat, and 
the news matter is exceptionally well ar- 
ranged. In politics the Transcript is 
republican, the Herald claiming to be 
independent. 

—__ +> 

“Who lives in that little cottage down 
there by the lane?” 

“There dwe!ls the man who wrote the 
poem that made Beasley’s shaving soap 
famous.” 

“And who resides in the splendid 
mansion on yonder hill?” 

“Beasley.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 

On the letterheads of a Montana un- 
dertaker appears conspicuously the leg- 
end, “Live and Let. Live.” But how 
can he?—Western Druggist. 

a 

Some men pay the. printer with as 
much reluctance as they do the preacher. 
—Omaha Trade Exhibit. 

a 
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ADVERTISING FOR OLD 
BOOKS. 


Unique among the many small 
retail campaigns conducted in Phil- 
adelphia dailies is the advertising 
of Leary’s Old Book Store, that 
c'ty. Small single column ads ap- 
pear in the leading dailies three 
times a week the year round, but 
with the exception of large Christ- 
mas announcements the Leary ads 
aim only to attract people with 
second-hand books to sell—not 
purchasers. Leary’s has been a 
Philadelphia institution any time 
these sixty years. Second-hand 
books are handled on an enormous 
scale. The store has a “waiting 


Most 
eon EVery body 


Ae iN that wants 
( ‘Ni N: book of 
Nh fe] any kind 
t. comes here 
vw) Prrpchngy Al first for it. 
-—— 
That’s why 
we buy library after li- 
brary, yet we never have 
enough books, If you have 
alibrary to dispose of, send 
us a card, and we will go 
to examine it. If you have 
just a few books to sell, 
send us the titles. 


Just issued—bookle of wonderful Look 
bargains mailed lo any address free, 


Books wn poultry, on cows, on’ horses—every 
thing pertaiving to raral life—at modest prices. 


LEARY'S BOOK STORE 


NINTH STREET, BELOW MARKET 
OPPOSITE POST-oFFICE 
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list” that includes public libraries 
all over the United States, as well 
as individual buyers in every coun- 
try in the world. Rare books are 
handled, but these form but a 
fraction of the business transacted. 
What Leary wants is standard 
works on every subject, particular- 
ly technical books and text-books 
used in colleges. These fill out 
library shelves and equip students. 
Remainders of editions closed out 
by publishers are bought and dis- 
tributed through the store’s many 
channels, and hundreds of thous- 
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ands of volumes pass through it 
every year. The object of adver- 
tising is to secure the stock for 
which a clientele is always wait- 
ing. Leary’s men will go to San 
Francisco or London to appraise a 
large library, and the student with 
a half-dozen last year’s text-books 
is also wanted. Emphasis is laid 
in the ads on the fact that no lot 
is too small, and that fair prices 
are paid, spot cash. The campaign 
is not confined to Philadelphia, but 
extends to Wilmington, Trenton 
and surrounding cities where there 
are old families and old resi- 
dences, good places to unearth 
books. The New York, Boston 
and Baltimore papers have also 
been tried, but gave rather dis- 
couraging results, as did the Sat- 
urday Evening Post when an at- 
tempt was made to attract mail 
business. Local advertising in 
little towns around Philadelphia 
has brought good results. Leary’s 
is now managed by Ex-Mayor E. 
S. Stuart, of Philadelphia, and the 
advertising is written and placed by 
the Ireland agency, that city. 
NER IMS 
GOOD ADVERTISING DEFINED BY 
A GOOD ADVERTISER. 


Good advertising is nothing more or 
less than the talk of a good, first-class 
salesman, not to one in ividual, but to 
each individual of a mass. One kind 
of salesman takes his time to carefully 
detail the merits of the goods he has 
to sell and makes his talk verbally to 
one customer, while the same amount 
of energy, thought, salesman ability and 
convincing argument would win perhaps 
a thousand people if told through the 
columns of the newspapers.—C. W. 
Post, in Fame. 
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ADVERTISING REAL 
ESTATE. 


As this department of advertis- 
ing has not been covered as broad- 
ly as its importance. to the busi- 
ness world justifies, I feel that a 
few of the most successful plans 
of advertising, now in use in 
Pittsburg, would be of great bene- 
fit to the readers of Printers’ INK, 
who are interested in realty adver- 
tising. 

There is in use in this city, a 
variety of distinctive For Sale and 
To Let signs, which enable the 
prospective customer to readily 
distinguish the firm or broker at a 
glance, regardless of the names. 
These signs show trade marks 
such as stars, horse shoes, four 
leaf clovers, etc., while others use 
a black sign with a white letter. 
One firm have their name painted 
across a white back ground in bold 
red letters while still another uses 
royal blue back ground with a 
white letter. You can easily see 
the immense amount of advertis- 
ing, an agent gets from this source, 
as these emblems become identified 
with the firm and distinguishes it 
from its competitors. 

In view of the fact that the 
street cars in this vicinity cover a 
territory inhabited by over a 
million people, the progressive real 
estate agents have been quick to 
note the benefit to be derived from 
displaying in an attractive manner 
their advantageous offers. One of 
the firms of this city is using a 
card which is intended to attract 
the newcomer to the city: 

STRANGERS. 
Are you looking for a home? Real Estate 
Trust Co., of Pittsburg, 311 4th Ave., will 
help you find one. 

This firm is using another very 
attractive street car ad which 
reads: 





LANDLORDS. 
Whether you own a taxpayer or a skyscraper. 
Real Estate Trust Co.. of Pittsburg, 311 4th 
Ave., can rent it better than you. 

Another progress firm has 
adopted a plan to interest the land- 
lords, whch exhibits a unique and 
original idea: 

MR. LANDLORD, 


— get a check al ‘oe! rent the first oy of 
each month if we handle your property. Union 
Realty Company, Penn and Ninth, Owned 
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and operated by the Iron City Trust Co. Cap- 
ital and surplus, $2,500,000. 

Other large companies are doing 
a great deal’ of street car advertis- 
ing, as they reach all classes of 
people in this manner and have 
proved to be well worth the money 
spent for them, as cards cost about 
2c. a piece per day, when con- 
tracted for by the year, and the 
cost for printing in colors is about 
$22.50 per 1,000. 

An idea that is being used very 
extensively in so.iciting properties 
for rent is to get out a circular let- 
ter setting forth the fact that you 
make no charge for collecting 
rents, for you guarantee to save in 
cost of unnecessary repairs and loss 
by bad tenants, more than your 
commissions are for collecting ; you 
also state in your letter that you 
attend to paying ail taxes and 
fighting unjust assessments with- 
out extra charge. You further 
state that you allow the landlords 
all discount you get from mechan- 
ics when necessary repairs are 
made. 

Another plan for interesting 
landlords is to guarantee 75 per 
cent of the highest market value 
of his property. In many cases he 
is not in a position to know the 
market price of his property and 
he thinks the 75 per cent or the 
amount you guarantee is the high 
est market price. You can plainly 
see that the broker has a margin of 
25 per cent for bad tenants and an 
occasional vacancy. Landlords are 
quick to accept this generous offer 
as they feel it relieves them of any 
possible loss of rent. This plan 
can only be used by agents who 
are thoroughly familiar with the 
renting value of the property of 
which they are going to guarantee 
the rent, for if they are not it 
would be very hazardous to at- 
tempt it. ; 

The up-to-date brokers of this 
vicinity are publishing a weekly 
rent list which contain full and 
accurate description and_ rental 
price of each property they may 
have at the time. Thest® are got- 
ten up in a concise manner and are 
greatly appreciated by the house 
hunter, as they enable them to find 
out all particulars in regard to the 
property without investigating 
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same, saving the annoyance and in- 
convenience of looking at a num- 
ber of undesirable properties. ‘Ihe 
description of houses on these lists 
are placed under the headlines de- 
noting the section of the city or 
suburban district according to the 
street in which they are located. 
Below I give two samples of de- 
scriptions of houses as they appear 
on the list: 
EAST END DWELLINGS. 

116 Craft Ave., between Fifth Ave. and Forbes 
St., 3-story brick, 12 rooms, reception hall, 
bath, w. c., range, ‘hot and cold water, instan- 
taneous water heater, both gases, electric light, 
cabinet mantels, tile hearths, laundry station- 
ary tubs, furnace. $83.33. (r580) 
225 N. Craig St.,near Center Ave., 3-story 
brick, 14 rooms, reception hall, vestibule, bath, 
w. C., range, hot and cold water, instantaneous 
water heater, both gases, electric light, cabinet 
mantels, tile hearths, stationary tubs, furnace, 
front and rear porches, lot s0x142, nice lawn. 
$125. (r353) 

In many cases, brokers display 
pictures of large office buildings, 
apartment houses and sometimes 
an attractive dwelling, and there 
is usually sufficient room on the 
list to advertise the insurance and 
mortgage departments. Hundreds 
of these lists are mailed each week 
to persons who are looking for 
properties, and a sufficient number 
are kept in the office for transient 
trade. 

The newspapers are making an 
exceptionally low rate for their 
classified columns when the agent 
contracts for a full column each 
issue, thus enabling the brokers to 
place before the readers of the big 
dailies the properties they most 
desire to push. These column ads 
stand out in bold relief from the 
rest of the matter that appears on 
the same page, and reach a large 
number of desirable applicants. 

One ‘progressive firm is using a 
large streamer about 4x8 ft., in a 
conspicuous position on the prop- 
erty. On these banners have been 
painted in large figures the prices 
of the properties they are selling, 
also their name and address and 
the words “For Sale.” These can 
be seen at considerable distance 
from the property, and are very 
“catchy” as nothing will interest a 
person quicker than a bargain, as 
many of my readers are aware. 

A plan which is meeting with 
great success is to have a photo 
engraving made of the property 


you wish to sell, and have same 
lithographed on a blotter that has 
one side glazed, together with de- 
scription and price. These blotters 
are distributed broadcast to ail 
business houses, and frequently in- 
terest people and bring in inquiries 
that you would not otherwise get. 

A unique system which will 
bring many inquiries and at the 
same time puts your name fre- 
quently before a number of pos- 
sible purchasers for different priced 
properties is to get out a booklet 
of about 5x6 inches in size, print- 
ed on a good quality of paper with 
an attractive colored back. This 
booklet contains views of several 
residence properties, illustrating 
architecture and surroundings, and 
gives a thorough description of 
them, also stating a few reasons 
why the properties will enhance in 
value. These booklets also con- 
tain, in a concise manner, statistics 
regarding the various industries of 
the city, their output, and any other 
information that may be of interest 
to the customer. On the inside 
covers, appear ads of the mechan- 
ics and merchants who do your 
repair work and furnish you sup- 
pes in connection with the rent 
department, such as plumbers, car- 
penters, plasterers, paper hangers, 
wall paper, lumber and coal deal- 
ers. These men readily pay for 
an advertisement and are glad of 
the privilege, as the booklets reach 
a class in which they are mutually 
interested with you. It can readi'~ 
be seen that the cost of this style 
of advertising has been covered by 
the men who advertise with you, 
and the result is that you have 
practically a free ad. These book- 
lets are gotten out every two 
\.eeks, each time advertising dif- 
ferent properties, and are mailed 
to a special list of persons whom 
the broker feels will be interested 
in the property they describe. 

A plan to build up a sales list 
that is meeting with considerable 
success is to distribute a neatly 
printed card 3x5 inches in size, 
which is a contract giving the 
broker exclusive sale of the proper- 
ty in writing. These cards are 
printed in such a manner so that 
the owner only needs to cancel a 
few words in order to give a cor- 











rect description of the property he 
wishes to place on the market and 
are punched ready to file. These 
cards are left in each house on the 
street, together with a circular let- 
ter stating that you have adopted 
this manner of preparing a thor- 
ough and complete sales list, and 
desire them to return you the card 
giving a description of any prop- 
erty you may have to sell. It is 
easily seen that in this way you 
obtain a list of salabie properties 
without personal solicitation, for 
people who want to sell their prop- 
erty will return the card properly 
filled out. This is good advertis- 
ing because it brings your name 
before a great many property own- 
ers and builds up a large sales list 
at small cost. 

The real estaze business, like 
every other; must be advertised 
well and constantly to be success- 
ful. The agent who is not a firm 
believer in advertising can be 
found in the rear of the procession. 
There is a constant demand for 
novel, original and striking ideas 
in real estate advertising, as many 
brokers are using the styles of 
publicity that have been in use for 
years, for lack of better material, 
and the agent as well as his em- 
ployees, should strive to be origin- 
al in their methods if they would 
reach the front ranks of the busi- 
ness, GLEN G. WALLACE. 

—_ ~_——__ — 
FRIENDSHIP IN BUSINESS. 

Once you frankly treated a man to 
cigars and set up the drinks, if you 
could gct the opportunity, in order to 


create the necessary atmosphere of good 
fellowship before asking him for busi- 


ness. If you could make the oppor- 
tunity you took him out for “a social 
time,” entertained him with your raciest 


stories, and if you dared you ventured 
on a sly bit of flattery. But the tone 
of the commercial world has been raised 
several degrees pretty much all over the 
country in the last few years, and men 
in the same line of business as those 
who accepted your drinks and cigars 
ten years ago to-day would be insulted 
if you offered them such a sop in order 
to gain business. The standard of edu- 
cation and the gencral social tone of the 
commercial world have been so raised 
you have to know a business acquaint- 
ance a long time before you dare ask 
him out to dinner. 

Has then the old method of gaining 
business through friendship fallen into 
disuse? Not a bit of it. It is as much 
in force as ever it was—even more since 
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competition grows fiercer and fiercer— 
only to-day the means of gaining pa- 
tronage through favor are more subtle 
and require more delicate handling. To- 
day you must offer the business man 
something he cannot always buy; if you 
would please him give idcas that he can 
use in his business. 

Mr. G. W. Perkins, of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co., says that a valuable idea for 
his business is worth at least $10,000. It 
is not every one that by minding some- 
body else’s business can hand out an 
idea worth $10,000; still it often hap- 
pens that an outsider may, from his new 
point of view, make a suggestion that is 
valuable to the man who has concentrat- 
ed his attention upon that business for 
years. And the wideawake business 
man of to-day is wiliing to take sug- 
gestions from any source; he rccognizes 
the fact that the most valuable thing 
you can offer him is an idea that he can 
use to the improvement of his business. 
It makes no difference to him that the 
offering of any suggestion is a criticism; 
he is glad to learn by courteously of- 
fered criticism from any one. 

Men who get business by direct solici- 
tation as ca as many others make use 
of this belief that an idea pertinent to 
a man’s business is the most valuable 
thing they can offer him in increasing 
their own business. Such men deliber- 
ately study up on the other man’s busi- 
ness. They try to get his point of view, 
to see what he is aiming at, his means 
for securing that aim, and the degree 
of success or failure. They think up 
suggestions for that man, if they can, 
for the purpose of getting his business. 
For they realize that if they can give a 
man the least suggestion that will help 
him in his business they have attracted 
that man’s favorable attention to what- 
ever they wish to say to him on their 
own account. They have not only at- 
tracted his attention, but they have earn- 
ed his lasting gratitude and special con- 
fidence. 

Of course, it takes ‘great tact to te” 
another man how to run his own busi- 
ness, and here and there a man who 
would resent suggestions from the wisest 
person on earth gets on his dignity and 
returns nothing but sarcasm to the ven- 
turesome “suggester.” But as a rule 
the more worth getting a man is as a 
customer the more wideawake he is to 
all ideas that are courteously and tact- 
fully suggested, and the more grateful 
he is for any idea that he can act upon. 
Thus the old idea still holds that, to a 
great extent, business is obtained through 
special favor and friendship.—St. Louis 
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THE PATENT MEDICINE OF 
THE FUTURE. 





Uncle Sam, through the Post- 
office Department, is making a 
fight against certain forms of medi- 
cal advertising—chiefly that having 
to do with venereal diseases. 
Newspapers printing ads that are 
objectionable in the opinion of the 
Postoffice Department will be 
ordered to discontinue them or lose 
their mailing privileges. This ac- 
tion has been made the basis of 
some wise moralizing by daily pa- 
pers and the medical press, and 
some writers hold that it is the 
beginning of the end for “patent” 
medicines of every kind. This, 
however, seems an extreme view. 
A New York druggist, who is also 
an advertiser of a proprietary rem- 
edy, gave PRINTERS’ INK some 
views on the proprietary medicine 
business that ought to be interest- 
ing not only to the moralist, but 


to the “patent” medicine adver- 
tiser as well. 
* x x 


“This is not the first agitation 
against patent medicines,” said the 
Little Schoolmaster’s informant. 
“Just now the papers are printing 
editorials and articles calculated 
to hurt sales. The recent article 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal par- 
ticularly, calling attention to the 
percentage of alcohol in certain 
well-advertised tonics, may be 
counted upon to hurt those rem- 
edies to the extent of many thous- 
ands of dollars. But I have 
watched the progress of several 
such crusades, and find that in a 
few months the public forgets all 
about them. Then the advertising 
again becomes quite effective. 

* * * 


“The patent medicine sold to 
consumers will hold their own for 
a good many years to come, I 
believe. But the patent medicine 
of the future is the one that will 
be advertised only to doctors. 
Some of ithe most profitable rem- 
edies of the present time are of 
this class. They are called pro- 
prietary remedies. The general 
public never hears of them through 
the daily press. All their pub- 
licity is secured through the medi- 
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cal press, by means of the manu- 
facturer’s literature, sometimes 
gotten out in the shape of a medi- 
cal journal, and through samples 
to doctors. For one physician 
capable of prescribing the precise 
medicinal agents needed by each 
individual patient there are at least 
five who prescribe these proprie- 
taries. They are the chief standby 
of the country practitioner. I have 
a large prescription department 
here, with three men who are 
rraduates of German pharmacal 
institutions. They are_ highly 
skilled. But sSiede -taibethis of all 
the prescriptions received are for 
these proprietary remedies, and the 
pharmacist simply opens the pack- 
age and writes a label, ‘A tea- 
spoonful three times a day before 
meals.’ ” 
* * * 

“Now, the doctor prescribes Fel- 
lows’ Hypophosphites or Pepto- 
Mangan as a builder after an 
illness, or for slight debility. The 
original bott'e is given to the pa- 
tient. He sees that the remedy 
does him good, and when he feels 
a trifle run dewn again he goes 
to a drug store and buys another 
bottle, not’ troubling the doctor. 
He meets a friend on the street 
who is not looking well. ‘I know 
exactly how you feel,’ he says. 
‘Now, just go and buy a bottle of 
Pepto-Mangan. Best thing in the 
world. My doctor prescribed it 
for me, so it isn’t a patent medi- 
cine.’ In this way the name of the 
remedies advertised only to phy 
sicians get abroad to the general 
public, and I have no hesitancy in 
saying that for every bot'‘le sent 
out of our prescription department 
we sell six over the counter with- 
out prescription. These remedies 
are all more or less good, under- 
stand, though some of them should 
be taken only under the direction 
of a physician. The proprietary 
medicine of the future, though, 
will be advertised through these 
channels. The medical papers will 
reap the harvest, and the physi- 
cian himself, always so loud in de- 
nunciation of patent medicines, 
will be the most important medi- 
um of advertising at the command 
of the proprietary manufacturer. 
In fact, he is that to-day.” 
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© amount of money can buy a place in this list for a paper not having the 


N 
requisite qualification. 


Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who, accord- 
ing to the 194 issue of the American Newspaper Directory, have submitted for 
that edition of the Directory a detailed circulation statement, duly signed and dated. 

These are generally regarded the a who believe that an advertiser has a right 


to know what he pays his hard cash fo 


(2 Announcements under this classification, if entitled as above, cost 20 cents 
line under a YEARLY contract, $20.80 for a full year, 19 per cent discount if paid wholly in 
advance. Weekly, monthly or quarterly corrections to date showing increase of circulation 
can be made, provided the publisher sends a statement in detail, properly signed and 
dated, covering the additional period, in accordance with the rules of the American News- 


paper Directory. 
ALABAMA. 


Anntaton, Evening Star. Daily aver. for 1903, 

1,551. Repuvlic, weekly aver. 1903, 6. 
Birmingham, Ledger. dy. ees Sor 1903, 

16,670. E. Katz., Special Agent, N. Y. 


ARIZONA. 

Biabee, Review, daily. W. B. Kelley, pub. 
In 1902 no issue less than 1,250. In 1903 no 
issue less than 1, 750. 

Phoentx, Republican. | Da Dots avtenes Ly 1903. 
6,088. Chas. T. Logan Special Agency, N. 


ARKANSAS. 
erat Smith, Times. daily. In 1902 no issue less 
000, Actual average for August, 
Stenior, October, 1903, 8,109. 


Little Rock, Arkansas Methodist. Geo. Thorn- 
burgh, pub. Actual average 1903, 10,000. 


Little Reck, Baptist Advance. wy. Actual 
average /90%, 4, bso, Sour months 1904, 4,720. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Fresno, Morning Republican, daily. Aver. 1903, 
5,160, March, 6,250. E. Katz, Sp. Ag., N.Y. 
Oakland, Signe of oe Times. Actual weekly 
average for 1903, $2,842 
Rediands, Facts, pone Daily average for 
1903,1,456,. No weekly. 


San Diego, San Diegan Sun. Daily average 
Sor 193,2,787. W.H. Portertield, pub. 


San Francisco, Call, d’y and S’y. J. D. Spreck- 
els. Aver. for 1902, $7, 60,885, oy ee (80), 
Av, 1903, daily 61,084; 084; Sunday 82,015. 


San Jose, Evening Herald, daily. The Herald 
Co, Average for year end. Aug.. 1902, 8,597. 
San Jose, Morning Mercury, dail Mercury 
Publishing Go, Average for 12, 6,266. 
San Jone, Pacific Tree and Vine, mo, W. G. 
Rohannan, Actual average, 1903, 6,185. First 
three months, 1904, 8,166. 


COLORADO. 

Denver, Post, daily. Post Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co. Av Jor 190: 908, mt ok Average 
Sor May, 1904, 47,824. Gain, 9,230 
¢@™ The absolute correctness of the latest 

circulation rating accorded 
the Denver Post is guaran- 
teed by the publishers of the 
American Newspaper Direct- 
ory, who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first per- 
son who os contro- 
verts its accuracy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Martford, Times, daily. Ar Sor 1903, 
16,509. Perry Lukens, Jr.. Jr.. N.Y. Rep: 


Meriden, Morning ig Record and Republican. 
Daily average for 1908, 3,882, 








New Haven, Evening Register. oy Actual 
av. for 1903, 18,571; Sunday, 11,292. 

New Haven, Goldsmith and Silversmith, 
monthly. Actual average fo Sor 1903, 27,817 

New Haven, Palladium, dail: Average 
1903, 7,625. EH. Katz, Special A a gent, N. ¥. ed 

New Haven, Union. Av, 1903, 15,827. first 3 
mos. 1904, 15,942, E. = Special Agent, N. Y. 

New London, Day, ev’g. Aver. 1903, 5.618. 
Gain over 1902, 4153 7 1904, & 642, 

Nerwich. Bulletin, morning. scenes for 1903, 

4,988; first three months 1904, 5,178. 

Seymour, Record, seaniy. W. C. Sharpe, Pub. 
Actent aeerage 1903, 1,169. 


Waterbury, Re ag Daily a 
5,846. La Coste & Maxwell. it. Spec’ Agts. ie a ae 
DELAWARE. 
Wilmington, Every Eveni Avera: r- 
anteed circulation Sor 1908, 1 1903, 10% 784, eo 


Wilmington. Morning New News, oy. News Fub- 
lishing Co., publishers, Av. for 1903, 9,988. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington, Ev. Star, dail y Ev. co — 
paper Co. Average for 1908, & 1908, 84,088 (© 
National Tribune weekly. Average ps 1902, 
104,599. First ol moe. 1908, 112.26 8. 
Smith & Thompson, Rep., N. .. NV. Y. & Chicago. 


FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville, Metropolis, daily. Aver. 1903, 
8,398. E. Katz, Special Agent, New York, 


Tampa, Morning Tribune. dai! Tampa Tri- 
bune Pub. Co. Average for 1903, 5610, 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta, Journal,dy. Av. 1903, 88,928; Mi 
1904, 48,841. Semi-weekly 89,981. — 


Atlanta, News “Actual daily average, 1903. 
20.104. Average April, 1904, 26,547. — i 


ae te pene Sy py a. 
mi-mo ctual average for 1903 125. 
age first six months 1904, 88,666. — 


Lafayette, Walker Co. Messenger, weekly. N. 
C. Napier, Jr.,pub. Av. for 1003, 1.640. we 


IDAHO. 
Bolse, Capital News, d’y and wy. Capital News 
Co., pub. Aver, 1903, daily 2,761, weekly 


8,475. 
Acs. 


Culro, Citizen. Daily average 1903, 8183 week- 
ts 1, 110, April, 1904, daily, 1.18%} weekly, 


ania News. In 1902 no issue less than 
1,100 daily and 38,400 weekly (163). First 
mos, 1904, no day’s issue of daily less than 2,600, 


Ohleage, Ad Sense, monthly. The Ad Sense 
Co.,pubs. Actual average for Youn, 6. 6,088. 


oun » eee ya, § noe ag Dr W. 
batt, 8 Clough, adv. 
Py ate rand 80,000. Aver. for 
fee “ae pte onths, 25.250. reaching over 
one-fourth of the American medical profession. 


i? 
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Chicago, American Bee Journal, weekly. 
Actual average for 1902, 1902, 7,485 >. 


Chieago, Bakers’ Helper, Helper, monthly. H. R. 
Ulissold Average for 1903, 4 1903, 4.175 (OO). 

Chicago, Breeders’ Gazette, stock farm,week- 
1 sanders Pub. Co. Actua ia average for (908 
ez, 880, 90 weeks ending May /8, 1904, 69,162. 


Chieago, Dental Digest, mo. DP. H. Crouse, 
pub. Sotud. l average for 1903, 7,000. 


Chicago, Grain Dealers Journal, s, mo. Gusts 
Dealers Company. Av. for 1903, 4,854 ( 

Chieago, Home Defender, mo. T.G. ~ oS 
Act. av, 1903, 22,500. Last 3 mos. 1903, 84,000, 

Chicage, Journal Amer. Med. Assoc. Wy. av. 
1903, 28-615, Ja:., Feb. Mar., 1904, 80,725. 


Masonic Voice-Review, mo. Average for 1902, 
26,041, For siz months 1903, 26168 


Chieage. Monumental News. mo. R. J. Haight, 
pub. Av. for year end. July, 1902, 2,966. 


Chieago, Musical Leader & Concert-Goer, 
wy. Aver. year ending January 4, 18,548. 
. National Harness Review, mo. Av. 
for a 291. First 8 mos. 1908, 6,250. 
Park and Cemetery and Landscane Suepeuing. 
mo. ate for year ending July, 1902, 2,041. 
Ch Record-Herald. Arerage for 1903, 
daily Te4;218. Sunday 191,817. 
Chicago, PetaBor’s Journal, monthly. Act- 
ual average for 903, 6,785. 5. 
Pa om The “Opeanaive srative Miller, monthly. Act- 
ual average for 1903, 5.542. 


East St. Louis, Poultry Culture.mo. Poultry 
Culture Pub. Co. Average 1902, 6.875 (192). Av- 
erage first six months 1903, 14,888. 

Evanaton, Correct English: How to Use It, mo. 
Actual aver. year ending March, 1904, 10,000. 

Kewanee. Sear Courier Phy For 1903. 
daily 8,088, weekly 1 rerage ar- 

anteed circulation a iy ort , We, 1908, 8,180. 

Peoria. Star, erage for 190 ana RTA mening: 
Actual sworn average for 1903, 22,19 

Roekford, Register Gazette. Dy. av. for 1993, 
5,226, s.-wy. 6,416. Shannon, 150 Nassau. 


Roekford. Republic, aap of Actuai average 
Sor 1903, 6,540. 477 Coste & Maxwell, N.Y. 


INDIANA. 


Evaneville. Conster. daily and 8. Courier Co., 
pub. Act. av. 02,111,218 (244). Sworn av..’03, — 
618. Smith & Thompson, Sp. I Sp. Rep.,N.Y. & Chicage 


Evaneville. Journal-News, Av. for 1903, ey 
18,852, S’'y 14,120. E£. Katz, Sp. Agt., N.Y. 








Geonahen, Cooking Club, monthly. A e for 
1903, 26, 878. A ‘persistent medium, as - 
wives keep every issue for daily reference. 


ey ey News. dy. Aver. net sales in 1903, 
69,885, April, 1904, 80, 68. 


Lafayette, Morning Journal, daily. Sworn 
average 1903, 4,002, April, 1904, 4,498. 


Marion, Leader, on. vy B. Westlake, 
Actual aver., 1903, 5,295; 1 5; March, 1904, 5, 2. 


Munefle. Star, I 18%. Star Pup. Co. Aver. 
Sor 1903, @y 25.8 6, S’y 19,250. 


Notre Dame. The Ave Maria, Catholic poskty 
magazine. Actual average for 13, 24,03 


Prineeton. Clarion-News, daily. een Pub- 
lishing Co. Average for 1902, for 1902, 1, 


Richmond, Evening Item. Sworn d ly. av. for 
1908, 8,552. Same for Dec., 1903.8,74 


Riehmond, § 
8,811. For Feb., 1904, 8,944. 


° 








ge. Sworn av. 1903, dy. 
| 


South Bend. Tribune. Sworn daily average 
1903,5,718. Sworn av. for March, 6,624, 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Ardmore, Ardmoreite, daily and ‘eps de 
Average for 1903, dy., 1, 951; wy., 8,872 


IOWA. 


Arlington, News. All home-print weekly. W. 
F. Lake, pub. Average for If for "1908, 1d 1,400, i 


Burlington, Gazette, rete, dy. Thos. Stivers, pub. 
Average for 1903, &, 864, Jan., 1904, 6,050. 


Davenport, Times. Daily aver. 1903, 8.055, 
8. wy. 1,660. Daily aver. March, 1904, 9,508. Cir. 
guar. more than double of any Davenport daily. 


Decorah, Decorah-Posten (Norwegian). Sworn 
av. orn 1903, 89,681. March, 1904, 40,856. 


Des Moines, Capital, daily. Lafayette Young. fe 
publisher. Actual average for 193, 81,89 
Average for May, 1904, 85.897. 

City circulation the largest of any Des Moines 
newspaper absolutely guaranteed. aly evening 
neweyaner carrying Se of the rt- 
ment stores. Carries largest amount of local 
advertising. 


Des Metees, News, daily. Actual average for 
1903, 45,876 e A 


Des Moines, Spirit of the West. wy. Horses 
and live stock. Average for 1902, 6,095. 


Des Moines, Wallace’s Farmer, wy. Est. 1879. 
Actual average for 1903, 88,769. 


Museatine, Journal. Daily av. 1903 4.849, 
cemi-weekly 2,708, first four months 5,167. 


Ottumwa, Courier. a average for March 
and April. 1904, &,021. - sagan average for 
March aud April, 1904, 7.704 . 

Sioux City, Journal. Dy. ar. for 1903 (sworn) 
19,492, daily av. for Jan., Feb.and Mar., 1904 
20,871. Records always open. More readers in 
its "field than of all other daily papers combined. 


KANSAS. 
Girard. Appeal to Kkeason, weekly. J. A. Way- 
land. Average for 1903, 260. 096. 


kth a > News. Daily 1903, 8.988, weekly, 
2,112. £. Katz, Agent, New Yor 


Topeka, Western School Journal, educational 
monthly. Average for 1903, 8,125. 


KENTUCKY. 
HMarrodeburg, Democrat. Best weekly in best 
section Ky. Av, /903, 8,582; growing fast. 
Lexington, Leader. Av.’03, 3.828, Sy.4.092, 
ist q’t’r ’04, dy. 8,928, Sy. 6,448. E. ‘atz, agt. 


Louleville, Evening Post, dy. Kvening Post 
Co., pubs. Actual avevage for 1903, 26,964, 


Padueah, Sun. daily. Average, 193, 2,181; 
Sor May, 1904,2,918, 


LOUISIANA. 
w Orleans, Item hay 4 R. M. Denholme, 
pablisher Average fi an., 1904, 19,895, 
'eb., 20,512; March, 20,654, 
New Orleans, News. Dy. av. 1903, 17,528. 
Sunday, 17,687. E. Katz, Special Agent, N. Y. 


New Orleans, The Southern Ruck, official 
organ of Elkdom in La. and Miss. Av.’03,4,780. 


MARE. 
Auguata. Comfort H. Gannett, pub. 
Actual average for py .: 205, 995. 


Bangor. Commercial. Average for 1903, daily 
8,218, weekly 29,006, 








Dever,  Eisensogate Ohasever. Actual weekly 
average 1903, 1,904, 
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Lewlaton, Evening Journal eo aad Sor 
1003, 6,814 (© @), weekly 15,482 © © 


bites, Maine Woods and <-vatt sweekly. 
J. W. Brackett Co. Arerage for 1903, 8,041. 


Portland, Evening xpress. Arerage for /903, 
daily 11,740, Sunday Telegram 8,090. 


MARYLAND. 
Baltimore, News, daily. Evening News Pub- 
lishing Co, Average 1903, 44,582. For May, 
1904, 56,487. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston, Globe. +a Sor 1903, daily, 195,- 
BBA, Sunday, 297,82 sh 
circulation in New England. 
yr i go in nerutay and afternoon 
editious for one price. 


Boston, New England ine, monthly- 
America Co., pubs, _Average | 2, 21.580. 


Beaton, Pilot, every ery Saturday. Roman Catho- 
lic. Jas. Jeffrey Roche, edito editor. (OO) 


Boaton, Post, dy. an eerane for 1903, 178,308. 
Av. for April, 1904, dy 218,157, Sy. 177,050. 
Larger 5. ‘m. or a. m. sale in New England, 


Boston, Traveler. Kst. 1824. Actua! daily av. 
1992, 78.852. In 1903, t6, 666. For 1904, to 
June 1, daily average, 82.79. 

irgest eveuin circulation in New Bogiene. 
Reps.: Smith & Thompson, N. Y. and Chicago. 


an Northfield, Record of Christian Wort, 

0. $1. Aver. for year end’g Dec. 31, 1903, 20.250. 

4 high -class magazine for use ONLY by high-class 
advertisers. Puge rate $22.40 flat, pro rata 


Gloucester, Daily y Times. Average for 1903, 
6,580. First seven months 1903, 6,629, 


Gloucester, Gye Ann News. Actual daily 
average year ending February 15, 1904, 4,804, 
February, 1904, average 6,016. 

North Adama, Transcript, even. Daily net av. 
1903, &, 267. Daily av. printed May, ’e/, 5,894, 

Springfield, Good Housekeeping,mo  Aver- 
age for 1903, 185,992, First six months 1904, 
1 poe All advertisements guaranteed. 

Springfield, Republican. Av. /903,dy. 15,542 

(OO), Sun. 15,270 (OO), wy. 4,086. 

W oreester. Evening Post, Post, daily. Worcester 
Post Co. Average for 1903, Ti. 711. 


Worcester, L’Opinion Publique, daily (@@). 
cnr Jan., 5,180, =. French paper in 
United States on Roll of H 


MICHIGAN. 
Adrian. Telegram, dy. D. W. Grandon. Ae for 
1903, 5,9 12. Aver. fat. 4mos. of 1904, 4,100. 


Detroit, Free Press. ‘Average Sor 1903, duty 
42,918, Sunday 58.845. 


Grand Rapida, Evening Press, 4 Average 
1903, 87,499. 40,000 000 guar. daily Yor 1904. 


Grand Se yy Herald. . Average daily issue 
Sor 1903, 22. 


Jackson, Citizen, daily. ew Operant. 
pub. Actual average for 1903,4,419 Av- 
erage for jirst sic months 1903, 4, $28. 


Jaekson. Press and Patriot. Actual daily 
aver, for 1903, 5,649. Av. May, 1904, 6,576. 


Kalamazoo, Evening Telegraph. Last six 
months 1903, dy. 8,886, 8.-w. 8,681. 


Kalamazoo, Gazette-News, 1998, daily, 8,671. 
ther diy paper Pubiahed pha 
0 ir in city. 

3 mo’s to yee 


Saginaw. Courier ier Herald, daily, Sunday. 
Average 1903, 8,288; May, 1904, 10,054, 


Saginaw. Evening News, daily. Average for 
1903,11,815. May, 1904, daily 14,288, 




















MINNESOTA. 


yeinpennelis, farmers’ Tribune, twice.a-week. 
W.J. Murphy, pub. Aver. for 1903, 68,686, 


Minneapolis, Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly. Actual average 103, 78,854. First six 
months 1904, 79,500. 


Minneapolis, Svenska nea Posten. 
Swan J. Turnblad, pub. /903,49,05 


Minneapolis, The Housekeeper; household 
monthly. Actual average 1903, 268,250. 


Mipucguetie, Journal, daily. Journal Print- 
ing Co. Present daily average 64,72 7. 


Mtetocatte ‘Tribune. \ : 
Est. Oldest eee o> 
age ms 1902, daily, 66,872; Sundin 
56,850. For’ 1903, daily ar erage, 72,838 ; 
Sunday, 61,074. Dail 395 Be 


mouths Of 00 1904 was 69,1 ‘The daily av- 
Saas ier te Jirst four 5 of year was 
85,619. 


% The oni cog rne mmng  oee 


Di a ergy that ~ ro 
rectory tha publishes its cir- 
ion orer considerable 


riod down to date in ROLL OF 
ONOR, or elsewhere. The Trib- 
une is the ree recess nized Want 
Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 
ge > — Ghromele, s ay el Av for 
1903, 1, onna’s ng newspaper, 
Present circulation, 2,100. 

St. Paul, Der Wanderer, twith ag"l sup., Der 
Farmer im Westen, wy. Av. ‘for 1903, 10,500. 

St. Paul, Di h Aver, 1903, . 
Present apevage BY ies: At Pats Lea. 
ING NEWSPAPER. W’y aver. 1903, 78,026. 

&t. Paul, Globe, daily. Globe Co., publishers. 
Actual average for 193, 81,541. 

St. Post, News, daily. Actual average for 
1903, 85,816, 

St. Paul. Pioneer-Press. Daily average for 
1903 84,298, Sunday 80.98! 80.988. 

St. Sg ts Parmer. 041 + gg s.-mo. Est. 1882. 
Sub. Prof. Th. Shaw, . av. year end. 
Fy TE aOL, Actual sesteatibes: 85,000. 

St. Paul, Volkszeitung. Actual arerage / 
dy. il 9116, wy. 28,414, ,414, Sonntagsblatt 25.408. 

Winona, Republican and Herald, daily. Aver- 
age 1902, 8,202; 1903, 4,044, 

Winona, Westlicher Herold. A 


22,519; Sonntage Winona, 28,111; Vo! biati 
des Westens, 80,045. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Viekaburg, American, daily. In1902, no issue 
less than 1,850. In 1903, 1, copies. 
MISSOURI. 


Joplin, Globe, daily. Average 1903, 10. 530. 
Mar 190i, 11,491, E. "ats. Special Agent, N. 


Kanaas City, Journal, d'y ard w’y. Average 
Sor 1903, daily 0,268, week week 1y 188,725. 

Kansas City. World. dail daily. Actual average 
Sor 1903, 61,282. 

Springfield, Sunny oom, monthly. Actual 
average for 1903, 2, 


St, Joseph, News sand Pre Press. hae am Sor 
1903,80,418. Last 3 mos. 1903, 85,06 


St. Louis, Medical Brief.mo. J. J. 
A.M..M D.,ed.and pub. Av. for 1903, sr 980. x 


National Farmer and Stock Grower, mo. Av, 42 
mos. end. Dec., 1903, 166,625. 1902, 68,588, 
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St. Louls, Star. Actual daily average for 
1903, 64,878. 


St. Louis. The Womans M ne. monthly. 
Women and home. Lewis Pub. Proven aver- 
age or 1903, 1y $45,511. Actw al proven aver- 
age months 1.596, or Every issue 
goaren eed to exceed 1 ,500,0 copies—full 
count. Largest circulation of ae publication 
in the world, 

MONTANA. 


naeonda, Standard. Daily average for 1903, 
10 809%. MONTANA’S BEST NEWSPAPER. 
Butte. American Labor Union Journal, week- 
ly. Average /903, 20,549 general circulation. 


Butte, Inter-Mountain, evening. Actual sworn 
net circulation for 193, 10,617. Guarantee 
largest circulation in State of Montana. Sworn 
net circulation for January. 1904, aver. 14,185. 

Polen. Reneed, evening. Record Publishing 

‘or 1903, 10,091 daily. Average 
for 108, 8, 6 weekly. 


NEBRASKA. 
my The Nebraskan, monthly. A. H. 
pub. Actual average 1903, 5,088. 

“Lincoln Daily Star. ry average for 1903, 

11,165, ‘April, 1904, 14,485. 

Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer, weekly. 
Actual average for 1903, 158,525. 

Lineoln, Freie Presse, weekly. Actual average 
Sor 1908, 159.400. 

LineeIn, Nebraska Teacher, monthly. Towne 
& Crabtree, pubs. Average for 1103, 5,310. 

Lincoln, Western Medica! Review, mo. Av. yr. 
endg. May, /903,1,800. in 1902, 1, 660. 


Omaha, Den Danske Pioneer. wy. Sophus F. 
Neble Pub. Co. Average for 1903, 29,084. 

Omaha, News, daily. Actual average for /903, 
41,3824. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Franklin Falls, Journal-Transcript. weekly. 

Towne & Robie. Actual average 1903, 8,560, 
NEW JERSEY. 

Aabury Park, Press, dy. J. L. Kinmonth, pub. 
Actual average 1003, 8,292. In 1902, 3,556, 

Camden, Daily Courier. | Est. 1976. Net aver. 

circulation Sor 6 mos. end. A April, 30, 1904, 7,702. 

Camden, Sane. Actual daily aver- 
age, 1903, 5,298 sworn. Jan.,/#94, 5,839. 

a eertem Reporter, weekly. F. Jenkins, 

Actual average for 1903, 2, os, 

Hoboken, Observer, 5 Oy Actual average 
1902, 18,097 ; ny 1903, 51 

deraey City, Evening Journal. Average for 
1103, 19,012, First three months 1904, 0 (or. 

Newark, Evening News. g News. Evening News Pub. 
Co. Av. for 1903, dai ly 58.896, Sunday 16,291. 


Newmarket, Advertiser.’ ’ Guide, mo. ‘eared 
Day, publisher. Average for 1903, 5,125 


ane pak, 5, Bgebter, weekly. yl 1878. John 
average 1908 . 2.961 
Washington, Star,wy. Sworn ar.’03,8,759. 
Every issue since Feb.,’04, more than 8,900. 
: NEW YORK. 
Albany, Journal, evening. Journal Co. Aver- 
age one year to April 30, 1904, 17,288. 
Albany, Times-Union, every evening. Fstabl. 
1856. Average for first three months 1904, 29,626. 


Binghamton, Evening Herald, daily. Herald 
Co. Average for first three months 1904, 18,2140, 











Se 
June edition guaranteed 100, 100.4 





Buffalo, Courter, morn.; Enquirer, even. \. 

. ( onners. ver. for 1903, morning 50,882, 
evening 838,082; india average 68,586, 

Buffalo. Evening News. Daily average 1903, 
79.408, First 3 months 1904, 85,949. 

Catskill, Recorder, weekly. Ha Hall, edi- 
tor. 1903 av., 8,408. Ar. last 3 months, 8,566, 

Cortland, Democrat, Fridays. Est. 1840. Aver. 
1903, 2,248. Only Dem. paper in county. 

Le Roy, Gazette. Est. 1826. Arer. 1903, 2,254, 
Larg. wy. circ. Genesee, Orleans «& Niagara Cos. 


Lyons, Republican, established 1821. Chas. H. 
Betts, editor and prop. Circulation 1903, 2,821. 


Mount Vernon, Daily Argus. Average /903, 
2.989. Westchester County” 's leading paper. 


Newburgh, News, daily. Av. for 1903, 4 ‘st, 
1,000 more than all other Newb’gh i, rs combined . 
New York City. 


American tngineer, my. R. M. Van Arsdale, 
pub. Av. 1903, 8,875. Av ‘Sor 1904, 4,600, 





American Machinist. w’y, hi 
(Also Luropean edition.) Seerass 1903, 20. Sth 
Army & roy Journal. Est. 1863. Weekly arer. 
C- 1903, ae ‘99. a eos (May 7) 
9,415. . C. & F. P. Church, Pubs. 


Automobile (The), weekly. Flatiron Building. 
Average circulation 1903, 10.02 





Baker’s Review, monthly. W.R. Gregory Co., 
publishers. Actual arera ge for 1903, 4,450. 
Average for last three monthe 1908, 4,700. 


Benziger’s Magazine, family monthly. Ben- 
ziger Bros. Average for 1903, 29,208. Your 
advertisement in Benziger’s Magazine will bring 
you business, because its circulation has 
QUANTITY, CHARACTER, INFLUENCE, 

Benziger’s Ma —- is sold only by yearl 
scription, aud ti ho advertise in we éolumna 
reach a very desirable class of people. rtis- 
ing rates, 25 cents per agate line. 


Chipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Quee! 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Aver. for 1903, 26,912 (© ©) .689). 


Dry Goods, monthly. Max J ae. pub- 
lisher. Actual average for 19 for 1903, Tee 





Fl Comercio, mo. Spanish export. J. Shep- 
ard Clark Co. Average for / 1903, 6,667. 


ectrical Review. we weekly. Electrical Review 
Pun Co. Average for 1903, 6.885 (@@). 


Elite Styles,monthly. Purely fashion. Actual 
average for 1903, 62,125. 


Engineering News. A weekly journal of civil, 
mechanical, mining and electrical engineering. 
Average circulation 1903, 12,642 (© ©). 


Forward, daily Forward Association, Avcr- 


age for 1903, 48,241. 
Actual a: id 
‘tone 77,6005 


Four-Track News, month] 
‘or six months endin 

Haberdasher, mo , est. 1881. Actual average 
1003, 7,166. Binders’ afidarit and Post Cthee 
receipts distributed monthly to advertisers. 


Hardware, sem:-monthly. Averege for 1902, 
8,802 (683); average for 1903, 2 for 1903, 9, 581. 


Hirdware Dealers’ Magazine, morth 
1913 no issue less than 17,000. (6@). 4 


Junior Toilettes, fashion mo monthly. Max Jaeger- 
huber, pub. Actual | average 1903, 6,540. 


Leslie’s yr oy | Ange mm gr] New York. A 
circulation for t 2 months, tis 68k, 
Present a aoanain Caton ulation 288, 278. 


Morning Tel aph, dail Dai. 1 
Co., pubs. Average rage 4 for 1902, 28,228 poe 
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Music Trade Review, music trade and art week- 
ly. Average for 1903, 5,538. ¢ 
New: rdom, w “kly. Rec journal of 
nowepenik pute’ and adv’g. Aver. 1903, 5,189. 


New Thought, monthly. 27 F. 22a St., New York. 
Sydney Flower, publisher. Number of copies and 


advertising rates given each month on first page 


reading matter. Sample copy free for the ask: 


Worth examination. New THOUGHT has made Star 


money for all its advertisers. Discount to 
agencies, 25 per cent from published rates. Aver- 
age for 1903, 1€4,977. 


Pharmaceutical Era, weekly, pbarmacy. 
Haynes & Co., pubs., 8 .. 8 Spruce street. @ 6. 

Pocket List of Railroad Officials, qly. —* 
& Transp. Av. 1902, 17,696 ; av. 1903, 17,99 


Mag.),mo. Av, year end 


Cineinnatl, (OO). Becket patabliceed Ln Daily 
(©), Sunday (© 

Cineinnati, Mixer and Serv Saver rand Actual 
ave for i 18,088. Actual a or 
1903, 625. organ aw | oa 1u- 
rant Employees’ Int. Alliance and Bartenders’ 
Int. League of America. WATCH US GROW. 


Cincinnati, by ye dy. Cincinnati 'Times- 
Pub. Co 


Act. 1902, 148,018. 
Actual average for 1903, 10. 140, i634. . 
Cleveland, Current, Anecdotes (Preachers’ 





34, 03, 15,750. 


Cleveland, Plain, De Uw rie Est. 1841. Actual 
daily average 1903, Sunday, 60,759. 
aon 1904, to, 45t de dally daily; Sunday, 67.481. 





Police Chronicle. weekty. Police C' 
Pub. Co. Average for :w3, 4,914. 


Printers’ age bags A journal for advertis- 
? y $5.00 pe peeoeie’ 13, 
1.001. Sous, May 15,1604, 2 18, 1904, 28,300 


Railroad Gazette, railroad and engineering | ™ 
weekly. 83 Fulton street. Est. 1856. (©). 
Phew Central Station, on, monthly. H. C. Cushing, 
Average for 1903, 8.900. 


The Ladies’ World, mo.. pera. Average 
net paid circulation, 1903, 480.1 55. 


The People’s Home Journal. 515.250 monthly, 
Good Literature, 454,888 monthly, average cir- 
culat ‘or 1903—ail to = apueaeamaan sub- 
scribers. F. M. Lupton, 

The World. Actual aver. for 1903, Morn., BS). 
607, Evening, 857.102. Sunday, 388, 650 


Toilettes, fashion, monthly. Max Jagerhuber, 
publisher. Actual a werage for 1903, 61,800. 


Rochester. Case and Comment, mo. Law. Av. 
Sor 1903, 80,000 ; 4 years’ average, 80,186. 


Seheneetady, G A. N. Liecty, 
Average for 1902, 9,007. oetctual average for 
1903, 11,628. 


Syracuse, Evening Herald, daily. Herald Co. 
pub. Aver. 1903, dati y 88,107, Sunday $8,496. 


Utiea. National ams Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1908, 2,708. 





Utiea, Press, daily. apg A. Meyer, publisher, | a 


Average for 1903, 14.00. 


Wasene, Wass New a weekly. Aver- 
aoe of in 1903, 8,802. In county of 32,000 with 
no daily. 


Wellaville, Reporter. Only dy. and s.-wy. in 
. Adv. 1903, daily, 1.184; semi-weekly, 2,958. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Ps nem n Observer. North Cornes odee. 
ret nemmneger Act, daily ar. 
panday. 6,7 11 se-weekly, 8,800. feet three 
months 1904, 6,578. 


Elizabeth City, Tar Heel, Baye nena 
arerage 1903, 8, 0. Covers 


Raleigh. Biblical Recorder, wee! Average 
1908,8,872. First five months 1904, 0,166. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Grand Forks rer ty, dy, av. for fae | April, eos 
Socks? ALLY” ¥. La Coste & tet Mecowell: NY. N.Y. Rep. 


Grand Forke, Normanden, weekly.Ar. mg 1903 
5.451. Guar. 6,800 after March sth, 190 


Walp tte. ‘Average # 1908, 1,064, 
Present po mg 1,800; sent free, 1,500. 


Total, 8,800, 
OHIO. 
Beacon Journal. A 1908, 8,208, 
N. AM on Temple Court Av. ‘March, 1904, 9,125. 





res oy. re 
Pasting Oo Actual av. or 50 S88. 


Dayton News, dy. Pub. Co. Average 
for WS 16.40%. May, 1901 19,068. 


i, es fon, Youn yo gg M semi- 
ag tog § Pflaumn. Arer. . Aver, for 1903, A 125, 


scamai Fairfield Co. Re nn. In Aug- 
ust, 02, no issue less than 1.¢ than 1.680 for 2 years. 


Mansfield News, daily-we: daily-weekly. gues 1902, 
4,151, N. ¥. office, 528 Temple Court 


Springfield, Farm and Fireside, agricultural, 
semi-monthly. est. 1877. Actual average for 1903, 
825.670. Actual average for first six months, 
1903, 840,875. 


Springfield. Press Republic. Aver. 1903,9,288; 
April, 04, 10,155. N.Y. office, 523 Temple Court. 
Springtield, le og 3 4 Companion, 
perecs ld age =o ee Actual av. for 1903, 
$84,250. Actuc ae ~~ Jirst six months 
1903, $85,166. 
Toledo, Medical ‘and Sur 8 cal Reporter, mo. 
Actual average 1903, 10,088. me 
Washington Court House, Fayette Co. 
rd, weekly. Actual ctual average 1903, %t5. 
Youngstown. Vindicator. D'y ar.’03.11,009. 
LaCoste & Maxwell, -» Hastern Reps. 


= 





OKLAHOMA. 
Guthrie, Oklahoma Farmer, wy. Actual 
werage 1903, 28,020. 
Guthrie. Oklahoma State Capital ois 
Aver. for oy daily 20,062, weekly Pra . 
Year ending July 1,03, dy. 19,863; wy. ratty 


Oklahoma Ser, The Oklahoman. 903 arer., 
5,816; April, ’04,7,798. EH. Katz, Agent, N.Y. 


OREGON. 
Astoria, Lannetar. C.C.C.Rosenberg. Finnish, 
weekly. Average 1902, 1,898 1,898. 


Portland Evening Telegt Telegram. dy. (ex. Sun). 
Sworn circn 1903, 17-648," In 192 16,866. 


Lay army yy Daily Journal. Actual a: 

fc Srepom bosty iacee 
'y Journa 

established a Sunday edition. .The average issue 

from March 20th to June sth was 18,800 copies 

as per detailed statement filed with the American 

Newspaper Directory. 


ante Pacific Miner, semi-mo. . eer 
nb Sept., 1903, 4,889; first § mos. 1903, ft 12. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
NY otes, i hag me FR ag a sagt eet! 8%. 


pitinae ile. Coster a 
1,848, wee for 1903, 8, 


$080, Aon Aver. Sipe em 1903, 
April, 1904, 8, 





Erie, People. A . 
‘a le People, weskiy. 4 Aug. Elenke, Mgr. 
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Erie, Times, daily. Arerage for 1903, y. 208. 
May, 1904,14,044. E. Katz. E. Katz. Sp. Ag., N. Y. 


mag AT tae Telegraph, d} dy. Actual daily aver. 
1903, 


0,38 r ending February, 
10,544. Average, ye, Ma Teh, 11,016 6. 


Philadelphia, American Medicine. wy. Av. 
for 1902, 19,827. Av. March, 1903, 16,827. 


In 
Philadelphia 
Nearly 
Everybody 
Reads 

The Bulletin 


Net Average Circulation for May 


179,543 


vag si Bulletin ” circulation figures are net; 
damaged, ae free and returned copies 
ES been omitted. 


WM. L. McLEAN, Publisher. 
Philadelphia, June 4, 1904. 


Philadelphia, Camera, monthly. Frank V. 
Chambers. Average for 1903, 7,120. 


The Evening 
Telegraph 


READ EVERYWHERE IN 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The circulation of the EVENING 
TELEGRAPH has gone up with the) 
thermometer. 14,218 more homes 
entered each day during May, 1904, 
than same month last year. 


Daily Average Circulation for May: 


130,705 


It reaches the plain people. 


Barclay H. WARBURTON, 
President. 





copies 
per day 


Philadelphia, Farm Journai, ey Wil- 
mer rg Cc Company. aera verage 
Sor 1903, 544 inters’ Ink awarded 
the seventh sugar _ to — with this 


“A Sardes fi une 25th, 1902, by 
* Printers’ Ink, ‘The Litt 
Schoolmaster’ in the a of 
“ « Advertistug to the Farm 
* Journal After acanvassing 
har f “of merits extending over it 
ri of half a year, papa a 
* aero Snood the in re ? inte Rtates, has bee 
“ pronounc one st serves its purpose 
“as an an Sor the agricultu- 
“ral ral Papeete. and as an fective and economi- 
medium for communicating with them, 
- CRrowon its advertising columns.” 


Philadelphia, Press. _Av. circ. over 100,000 
daily. Net average for May, 1904, 118,141. 
Philadelphia. pg J School Times, weekly. 
Average for 1903, 102.961. Send for rates 
The Religious Pres Association, Philadelpuia. 
Pittsburg, Chronicle-Telegraph. Aver., 1903, 
56,268. Sworn statement on application, 


ofa ere, labor World, wy. Ar. 1903, 18,6 
8. best paid class of workmen in U.S. 








Scranton, Times, every ove. E. J. inate Av. 
Sor 1903, 21,604. La Coste & Maxwell, N. Y. 


Warren, Forenings Vannen, Swedish, mo. 
Av. 1902, 1,541. Circulates Pa., N. Y. and O. 
Washington, Reporter, daily. John L. Stew- 
art, gen. mgr. Averaye for 1903, 5,697. 
Weat Chester, Local News. oatty. Ww. G. 
Hodgson. Average for 1903 15,168, 
William«port. Grit. America’s Greatest 
Weekly. Net paid average 1903, 181,868. Smith 
& Thompson, leps., New York ‘and Chicago. 
York. Dispatch, daily, Dispatch Publishing 
Co. Average for 1903, 8,108. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence, Daily Journal, 16,485 (@0) 
Sunday, 19,892 (© @). Erening Bulletin 86, 886 
average 1903. Providence Journal Co., pu 


Veaterly, Sun. Geo. H. Utter, pub. Average 
ba it Only daily in So. Rhode Island. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Anderson, People’s Advocate, weekly. G. P. 
Browne. Average 1903, no issue less than 1,750. 
Charleston, Evening Post. Actual dy. aver. 
for 1903, 2,842. First 3 months 1904, 8,170. 


Columbia, State, daily. State 20. blishers. 

Actual ou ie 1903, daily, 6.568 3 senst- 
pore 2,01 Sunda 1. 20s os nat 3 monthy 
1904, daily 7,440, Su 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Stoux Falla, Argus Leader. Tomlinson Sie. 





| 





publishers. Actual daily areas: ~~ 1902, 5,81 
Nictual daily aver. for 1903, 8,882. 


TENNESSEE. 
Chattanooga, Southern Fruit Grower, mo. 
Actual average 1903,17,855. Rate, 15 cents per 

line. Average for January, 1904,19, 177. 


Gallatin, Semi-weekly News. In 1902 no issue 
less than 1,850. First 6 mos, 1908, 1,425. 


Lewisburg, Tribune, ouesony. w. M. 
Carter. Actual average 1903, 1, im 


Memphis, Commercial Ap aay, Sunday, 
we eB Average 4 Sunday 
88,080, weekly 77 B21 rnd ly a8. 98 1904, daily 
84,852, Sunday 47,296. weekly 82,468. 


a Morning } News. Actual daily aver- 
an eo i, 1903, 17,594; March, 1904, average 
, 
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Nashy ithe, pone, he ~4 Av. for year wrt 
Feb , 1903, 16,078. Av. for April, 194, 21.851 
Only Nashville datly eligible to Roll of Honor, 


Nashville, Progressive Teacher and Southw'n 





School Journal,mo, Average for 1903, 9,500. 


TEXAS. 
Denton, Denton Co. Record and Casenicie, 
w’y. W.C. Edwards. Is, Average for 1908, 2,6. 
La Porte, Chronicle, wee weekly. G. E. poe 
publisher. Average for 1963, 1,247. 
Paris, Advocate, dy. W.N. Furey, pub. Act- 
ual average, 1903, 1,827. 


UTAH. 
Ogden, Standard. Wm. Glassman. pub, Av. 
for 1903, daily 4.881, semi ’ weekly 8,158. 


VERMONT. 
Barre, Times, daily. F. E. Langley. Aver. 1903, 
2,710. Five months in 1904, 8,062. 


Burlington, Free Press. Daily av. '03, 5.566, 
9 mos. to June 1,5,920. Only pinay em ho ex- 
amined by Association lion of Amer. ican A 


Burlington, News. Jos. Auld. Actual daily 
average 1903, 5,046, sworn av. April, 5,658. 


VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk Dispate Sworn average for 
1902, 5,0 O98 8 igor 1908, B48 February, 8,448; 
March, 9, 

Siedieanh, News caster, every evening ex- 
cept Sunday. Daily average Fel ry 1, 1908, to 
Fel ry 1, 1904, 27,414. The largest circula- 
tion between Washington and Atlanta. 


WASHINGTON. 








Taco » Laleer. 
15,613; wae ey 
14 rates 4p. ” Tea: ‘oye 
with. ribune Bldg., 
WEST ea aamiompy 
Baskorshe . Sentinel, daily. R.G. Hornor, 
pub. Average for 1908, 2,801 (i054). 
Wheeling. News. Dots god cirewn 9.707. 
Sunda VR ‘circu’n 10,8 For 12 months up 
to apr 41,1904. Guarantees a paid circulation 
to any other two Wheeling papers combined. 


vr a ¢. Check 


7 Dy; av. same, ripe 4} Su. 9 








WISCONSIN. 
La Crosse, Leader-Press, daily. Actual aver- 
age 1903, 5,590. 
Milwaukee. Evening Wise oats, ty; K.vg.Wis- 


consin Co. Average for 21,981; December 

1903, 25,090; May, 8 ab, t10 ‘Oe. 7 
Milwaukee, German dy. Av Jer 

year end’g Feb.,'04, 2h BTGs ar at 50h, 24,808. 





Pe ig Journal, daily. ono up. 
end, Mar., 1904,84,766. May, 1904, 87, 


“Qankoa Northwestern, ¢ daily. ‘ae 


Raeine, Journal, fot: Journal Printing Co, 
Beh gh 1903, att 2. 


Pn mney Agriculturist, peekiy, 
~~ en ian one 181. First 3 months 190. 
84,72 Advertising $2.10 per inch. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Victoria, Colonist, duily. Colonist P. & P. Co. 
Average for 1903, 8,695. 


MANITOBA. CAN. 
Winni Der Nordwesten,Germanw’y. Av. 
Sor 1903, 9.885. Only mediu medium in special 4 
Winnipeg, Free Press, dail and weekly. <A 
, daily, 18, 8 


v- 
or i weekly, 18,9038. 
Dally, May, 19 1904, 24,995. i 


NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 


elie: Herald (@@) and Evening Mail. 
Average 190°,9,941. April, 904,15, 296. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Toronto, Canadian Implement end Vehicle 
Trade, monthly. Average verage Jor 1903, 5,875. 


Toronto, Star, daily. Av Average for 1903, 20,- 
21. April, 1908, 81,808. 4 “ 


QUEBEC, CAN. 

Montreal, Herald, on. Est, 1808. Actual 
average for 1903, 22,515. 

Montreal, La Presse. Treffle Berthiaume, _ 
lisher. Actual average 1903, daily 72,894. 
Average April, 1904, 80.116. 

Montreal, Star, dy. Graham & Co, Av. 
Sor 03, dy, 55.127, wy. wht SY 269 (1145). Six mos. 
end. May 3/, '03, dy. av. 55,147, wy. 122,157. 





tisers. 





The Roll of Honor is an invaluable medium 
for keeping advertisers posted on our growing 
circulation, and we have the most direct evi- 
dence that it is consulted by general adver- 
I can’t speak too highly of it. 


Business Manager of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, in an inter- 
view printed in PRINTERS’ 


WM. SIMPSON, 


INK of May 18, 1904. 
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THE WANT-AD MEDIUMS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 











¢(#~ Printers’ Ink has always held that newspapers which ca: 
the largest number of want advertisements are closest to the 
hearts of the people, and are for that reason not only prosperous, 
but of a distinct profitableness to an advertiser. 


t# Publications entitled to be listed under this heading are 


charged 10 cents a line a week. 


CALIFORN IA. 
Nag TIMES at aie od more “Want” and otherclas- 
advertisements the oth 


newspapers in |.os 
medium for the nae of — intelli- 
gence throughout the whole Somtwost 

Rate—ONE CENT 


inimum 5 i cent, "Sw aail aoe 
mi mos ee cen a. average 
for year 193 =. junday ulation 
regularly exceeds 51 1,000 copie = 
COLORADO. 
‘(HE Denver Post, Sunday ae apy —_ 19, 1904, 
contained 2,930 classified ads, a to of 73 9-10 


the Rocky Mountain region. 
adverusing in the Post is five cents per line 
each insertion, seven words to the line. 


DELAWARE. 
OCAL readers use the Wilmington EVENING 
JournNaL for Want advertising. They get 
results. Half centa word. word. 


Slag ilmington “Morwine News is the paper 
for results—for ““Wants” and other classi- 
fled advertisements. __ Only m morning paper. 


N Delaware the = only dail; paper that sere 
I > Ce %s “ Every ty 


advertisi 
other Sther Wilmington papers com ~~ Fe 


DISTRICT ~ , OF COLUMBIA. 
TMs Washington, D. EVENING STaR (OO) 
carries DOUBLE the aber of Want Aps of 
other paper in Washington and more than 
all of the other papers ooaenee. 
MaKE COMPARISON ANY DAY 


GEOKGIA. 
BE Atlanta JouRNAL carries three times as 
many Wants as its chief competitor. 


= Augusta CHRONICLE ZONICLE is the want advertis- 
ing medium for the western half of South 
and the eastern half half of Georgia. 


ILLINOIS, 
T= HE ROCK ISLAND ARGUS is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium in its field. Advertisers 
always get returns. 

==> Chicago DaILy News isthe city’s “Want 
directory. lt pu blished during the year 
1903 10,781 columns of “classified” a 

So 634,626 individual adv 
Tienes 506 were transmitted to the Dar 
Seve office by telephone. No free Want ads are 
At News rigid excludes all 
obtectionable advertisements. early every- 
who reads the iy zt language in, around 
oF about Chicago the DaILy News,” says 


eee 
oe HAUTE Srar carries more Tmnet ads 
han all other Terre Hau Haute dailies. 


HE Linton Catt is the ‘is the only daily in Greene 
and Sul'ivan counties, population, 75,000. 
Wants, i cent per word. 
HE Marion LEADER is acknowledged the best 
result r for Gortiet advertisers. 
One-half cent per word each insertion. 
UNCIK py carries more Want ads than 
pL Indiana morning newspaper, 
the exception of the Indianapolis StaR. 


Six words make a line, 


oy a bevy anes Jan first has 

ore than doubled the volume of its Classi- 

fled vaavertisiag. On Sunday, April 10, the StaR 
carried more than two full wo full pages of Want Ads. 


— Indianapolis News i NEws in 1903 printed ee | 
classified advertisements than 

other dailies < —s a 

r a ° e and distinct 

Paid Want advertisements. —— zy 


IOWA. 
HE Des Moines CaPrTaL guarantees the larg- 
est circulation in the city of Des Moines of 
any daily newspaper. It is one of ~ — ad 
mediums of Iowa. Rate,one cent a By 
the month, has ae. line. "ke i blieh ved > even- 
ings a week day the big day 


4 bee SENTINEL, ceeanicah, Towa, published 

each Monday, Wednesda: antag on d Friday, with 
its forty-two hundred circulation, is the \\ ant 
ad medium of Southwestern Iowa. Its readers 
are prosperous farmers. It runs five times the 
Want ads of a ~ other paper within fifty miles. 
One cent a wo! 


KENTUCKY. 
Te F Owensboro DatLy INQUIRER carries more 
Want ads every week than any other — 
boro newspaper carries in any month. Eightee 
words one week, 25c. 


MAINE. 
T? you have a want, and want what you want, 
t Tag want advertisements in the Ban “4 
News. It has a greater circulajion t 
that of any omer daily published in the whole 
Eastern and Northern section of Maine. 
tis the best X 3. — medium in Maine. 


MARYLAND. 
‘[‘HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baitimore daily. It is the 
d Want Ad medi of itimore. 





MINNESOTA. 
IGURES that prove that The Minneapolis 
JOURNAL carries the most “Want Ads”of any 


daily newspaper in the ao Dail 
Journal. Competitor. 
Year 1903 2,980 cols. 1,900 cols. 
ist 5 mos. 1904, 1,477 “ uo 


aE hw gee pete TRIBUNE 1s the 
it ad medium of Minne lis and has 
been - st ears. It is the Oldest Minne- 
apolis daily and has over 80,000 Caer ange 
which is more than 20,000 each day over and 
above any other Minneapolis daily. its evening 
edition alone has Gees ee | Minne- 


apolis than any other evening pa Tt pub- 
lishes over 8 columns of pe. Savertisoments 
every week at full price. no free ads; price covers 


both morning and evening issues. NS other Min- 
neapolis daily carries anywhere near the num- 
=. 8 of Wanted advertisements or the amount in 
volume. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
HE Brockton ass.) DAILY ENTERPRISE 
carries more n a solid page of “Want” 
ads—30 words 5 days, Ze, C 2c. Copy mailed free. 
Tm Boston GLOBE, BE, daily a and Sunday, carries 


more Want ads thon any other paper in New 
it ee results to the adver- 


—— 














PSE } Boston HERALD'S increase of classified 

advertising for May, 1904, over amount car- 
ried during same month last year, figures up 
144% cobaaane, or 47,123 agate lines, net. 


ORE advertisements of “Houses for the 
ny pp nll > ee in the Boston 
EVENING TRAN! in any other 5 in 
America. It = the leading resort m 
New England. 


MISSOURI. 
HE Kansas City Times (morning), The Kansas 
City Star Greate) Ky ali of Kansas 
City’s “Wants.” The uty SUNDAY STAR 
— over ecient 1. sof. paid Wants every 
unday, reason—because every 


Kansas City 7 ae the Times and the STAR. 





T= Joplin Grose is the leading deny in the 
Missouri-Kansas Lead and Zinc Minirg dis- 

~~ Circulation over 11.000. A page of Want 
ads. Send for sample copy. 


PHE Kansas City JOURNAL (every E mecoing 
including Sunday), one of the ogni: 
Want ad mediums of the United States; 21 to 35 
columns paid Wants Sunday; 7 U4 tes columns 
daily. Rate, 5 cents a nonparie 


NEBRASKA. 

HE Lincoln Dany Stak, the best “Want Ad” 
me jium at Nebraska’s ~ 0 Guaran 
one exceeds 12,000 dairy. Rates, 1 cent 
p+ Aes Special Saturday rate. 15 words only, 

times, +1 cents, cash. DaILv STaR, Lincoln, Neb. 


NEW JERSEY. 
LIZABETH Datty Journat is the only want 
ad medium in Elizabeth. Home paper; cov- 
ers Union county. Largest circulation. Most 
advertising. 





NEW YORK. 
fya8 Foss Rasen is the best afternoon Want 








DGCELYS [Daily RAGS, New York City. 

e great want yaa classified advertising 

waiane in Greater New York. Carries more 

summer resort advertising than any other paper 
in the United States. 


T= Times-Union, of Albany, New York. Bet 

ter medium for wants and other classified 

matter than any other paper in Albany, and 

poe a yoy greater tLan al ‘other 
papers in that cit: 


E'S3 JoURNAL, Albany, N. Y., covers the 
f Eastern New York for want or clas- 
sified advertising. 
If DOES NOT PAD ITS COLUMNS WITH FAKE AD- 
VERTISEMENTS TO MAKE BIG SHOW. 





r New York City the STAATS ZEITUNG (ee 
isthe leading rman daily, carrying the 

largest amount of Want advertisements. It 
reaches the creat masses of intelligent Germans 
inand around the great American metropolis. 


RINTERS’ py pubes weekly. The rec- 
ognized d lead ng Want di fo 
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onto. 
MIE Dayton, O., HERALD has tue callfor clasai- 
fied advertisements in Dayton. It’s the 
home paper and gives results. 


Hi MANSFIELD NEws publishes daily more 

Want ads than any other 20,000 population 

new ; 20 words or less 3 consecutive times 
or less, .; one cent per each additional word. 


URING the month of April, 1904, the Dayton, 
O., NEWS carried 26 % more want advertis- 
ing than its 7 nonrest com pees, regardless of its 


pn ay in ph RN t pare of the eity, I its 
Want columns will be better than ever rn 


OKLAHOMA. 


HE OKLAHOMAN. Okla. City, 7,800. Publishes 
T more Wants than any tour Okie competitors, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
if ke Chester, Pa., TIMES carries Bi ny two to 
five times more classified ads than any 
other paper. 


HILADELPHIA, THE EVENING BULLETIN— 
Want ads in THE BULLETIN pay fora num- 
ber of reasons. First, in Philadelpiia nearly 
everybody reads THE BULLETIN. Second, THE 
BULLETIN has by many thou-ands the 1 
city circulation of any Philadelphia newspaper. 
(See Roll of Honor col.) Thiru, THz BULLETIN goes 
daily into more Philadelphia P pe than an 
other medium. Fourth, ’ Tae 
print in its classified columns be ate whl of 
x Rony a, or — —e those that 
or coin clauses, nor those tha 

no Otter legitimate employment. — 


VIRGINIA, 
Ts News LEADER, published every afternoon 
except Sunday, Richmond, 
circulation py, long odds (27,414 aver, iyear) and 
the recognized tary advertixement medium in 
Virginia. Classified advts., one cent a word 
insertion, = in advance; no advertisement 
counted as less than 25 words; no display. 


WISCONSIN. 
ANESVILLE G‘ZETTE, daily and_ weekly, 
J reaches 6,500 subscribers in the million dol: 
ier Wisconsin tobacco belt, the richest — 
of the Northwest. Rates: vant Ad: 
lines 3 times, 25c. ; weekly, 5c. line. Big am NY 
from little talk. 


CANADA, 


ae my, yg yr Soa Sally strane 
jon in Cans turdays 
100,000.) Carries more want ads than’ any French 
newspaper in the world. 


HE Daily TELFGRAPH, St. John, N. B., is the 
want ad medium of the maritime provinces. 
Largest circulation and most up-to-date paper of 
Eastern Canada. Want ads ove cent a word. 
Minimum charge 25 cents. 


‘THE Toronto Daily STAR is necessary 

&r advertiser who wants to cover the Toronts 
field. Carries more loc: nae advertising 
than any other Toronto Be OF ce daily 





ad r 
want ad m tA a Seder articles, advertis- 
ing novelties, printing, pewritten circulats, 
rubber stamps, office devices. adwriting, half: 
tone making, and practically anything which 
interests and appeals to advertisers and busi- 
ness men. Classified advertisements, ten cents 
a line per issue flat ; six words toa line. Sample 
copies, ten cents. 


[ue issue of the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) SUNDAY 
CovuniER, of March 27th, 1904, contained four 
hundred and sixty-three new adverti 


age cir , May, 1 





HE Montreal DaILy STAR carries more Want 
advertisements than ail other Montreal 
dailies combinea. The F:smmLy HERALD AND 
WEEKLY STAR carries more W ant advertisements 
than any o(her weekly paper ip Can; 





TR EVENING TELEGRAM, of Toronto, does 

more business as a Want ad medium than 

any other paperin Canada. Its circulation in 

May. was 31, "O28; | it published 37.555 classified = 
and receiv 





This is a greater number of unsolicited adver- 
tisements than has ever appeared in one issue of 
a newspaperin this State. outside of New York 
City,and clearly demonstrates the fact that a 
paper witha circulation of nearly eleven thou- 
sand brings results to its advertising patrons. 
Nearly two-thirds of the above number were 
“Want” ads, 





ed 19,739 box Jette 
Rate card on application. 


6 Winnipeg Frre Press carries more 
“Want” advertisements than any other 
daily paper in Canada and more advertisements 
of this nature than are contained in all the other 
daily pavers published in the Canadian Ls a 
west combined. Moreover, the FREE 

ries a larger volume of general advertising 
than any other daily paper in the Dominion. 
















PRINTERS’ INK, 


Those Retailers Who! 


and that means the active, progressive ones—hjve 














liarities of human nature. 
turned to account in many ways. ! 
every week for the special benefit of retailers. | 
cents a week. (A book reprint of this departme 
Every weekly issue of Printers’ Inx contains {fq 
date, ready for use or subject to slight changes 
The retailer who can read the signs of fe. 
every newspaper in the country.should assist fii 
retailers are the thousands of undeveloped prog 24 
Every retailer should be encouraged tdfeac 
ness journals, but Printers’ Inx is the one whi 
subscription price is $5.00, payable in advance. 
A three months’ trial subscri 
One Dolfar. If interested address, 


BHARLES J. ZINGG, Publisher Print 


Gee first editotial, page 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


rite Advertisements 










gorifto his work should read Printers’ Inx. It is 
fising—a weekly paper giving the news, ideas 
L the kdvertising world. It tells of store manage- 
and wholesale. From, its columns may be learned 
id) build business through advertising in all its 
nt in everything related to advertising, It treats 


at sold one thousand books in less than a year. ) 
)m six to ten advertisements, new and up-to- 


Me times must turn to modern publicity, and 
ow to advertise. Among the intelligent 
ehtive customers of the newspaper. 

f4d Printers Inx. He may read other busi- 
which he cannot afford to miss. The annual 


| on will be allowed upon receipt of 


; Ink, 10 Spruce Street, New York, 


first editotial, page 34.) 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS, 
t@ Issued every Wednesday. Subscription 
price, five dollars a Eee inadvance. Ten centsa 
copy. Six dollars ndred. 


ADVERTISING RATES: 
lassified advertisements, wwe &> Agents 
al Want Ad Mediums, set in pear 
ning with a two-line initial letter, but Eodeaien 
no — larger than pearl, 10 cents a line, 


Displayed advertisements 20 cents a line, pearl 
measure, - lines to the inch ($3); 200 lines ‘to the 


page ($ 
‘or apectted position (if granted), 25 per cent 
additional. 

For position (full page) first on first or last on 
last cover, double price. 

For inside of cover pages or first advertise- 
ment on a right-hand page (full pages) or for 
= Kayman oubie pages printed across the 

tre margin, 50 per cent additional. 
e last copy is repeated 
ls to ‘come tohand one week 
of publication. 
eno by tl © month, quarter or year may 
be discontinued at bye pleasure of the vertisee, > 





and space rata. 
Two lines smallest 5 aiivertionmment taken. Six 
words make a line. 


a appearing as reading matter is in 
serted free. 
Advertisers to the amount of $10 are entitled 
to a free subscription for one year. 
Cuar.es J. ZiInGG, 
Publisher, ; ' 
Business Manager and Managing Editor. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears,50-52 Ludgate Hill.EC 


NEW YORK, JUNE 29, 1904. 


OPINIONS WANTED. 


Wa. G. WALKER, 

Dealer in General Merchandise, 
Farm Tools, Radiant Home Stoves, 
Fertilizers. 

We carry a full line of Groceries, Hardware, 
Clothing, Boots, Shoes and Dry Goods 
West SPRINGFIELD, Pa., May 26, 1904 

Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

I take your paper and read it, but you do 
not devote as much space as you once did to 
ideas that benefit retail stores. No doubt, 
large advertisers are glad to know the circula- 
tion of papers in erent cities, but it does 
not interest the country merchant. Yours re- 
spectfully, Wma. G. WALKER. 


The editor of the Little School- 
master reprints the above letter 
with pleasure and he trusts that a 
large number of similar expres- 
sions and suggestions may be 
forthcoming from the other retail 
merchants. The letter of Mr. 
Walker voices a sentiment that ap- 
peals to the management of Print- 
ERS’ INK strongly. This issue of 
the paper is mailed to a selected 
list of retail merchants with an 
appeal to become regular subscrib- 
ers. The editor believes that adver- 
tising journals and newspapers 
alike haven’t paid enough attention 
to the advertising needs of retail 
merchants, and if the latter mani- 
fest a desire of what they want and 











need, PRINTERS’ INK will make an 
effort to comply with their wishes. 

There are probably 400,000 re- 
tailers in the United States and 
Canada and upon these men rests 
the final distribution of all goods, 
or most of them. It stands to rea- 
son, therefore, that a large per- 
centage of this number of small 
merchants would welcome sugges- 
tions and plans to increase their 
business and Printers’ INK is 
willing to take this matter up, pro- 
vided a strong desire and support 
on their part is forthcoming. 

It is a singular fact that among 
the critics of Printers’ INK are 
often publishers of newspapers as 
well as manufacturers saying that 
Printers’ INK devotes too much 
time and space to matters which 
concerns only retail business men. 
The short-sightedness and the fal- 
lacy of this criticism is obvious. 
In the opinion of the writer the re- 
tailer ought to have much more at- 
tention, not at the expense of ex- 
cluding matter of interest to pub- 
lishers and general advertisers but 
perhaps in an added department. 
The publisher and the manufac- 
turer should realize that the pio- 
neer work of the Little School- 
master to interest retailers in ad- 
vertising will not only make a 
space user of the retailer, but it 
will make him a more vaiuable dis- 
tributor of the manutacturers’ prod- 
ucts. And for this plain busi- 
ness reason newspapers and whole- 
salers should further and recom- 
mend the reading and distribution 
of Printers’ INK as far as lies not 
not only in their power, but in 
their own direct interest. 


Mr. Publisher, how much have 
you systematically done to culti- 
vate the active, intelligent retailer 
in your community with a view to 
make an advertiser of him? Or. 
how much time can you devote 
to this particular subject? Cer- 
tainly your solicitors call upon him 
at intervals, making more or 
less effective arguments. How 
much easier would it be for your 
solicitor to clinch a contract if 
the retailer had absorbed the prin- 
ciples of modern advertising by 
reading a paper like PrinrTers’ 
Ink for a whole year? 

The writer repeats that among 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


the retailers throughout the coun- 
try is the largest number of pros- 
pective customers for good news- 
papers. The number of general 
advertisers wil always be com- 
paratively restricted. 

Criticisms and opinions are in- 
vited on this topic from retailers, 
publishers and manufacturers and 
all others who may throw light on 
the question. 


M. HERALD, manager of M. Lee 
Starke’s promotion department, sailed 
for London Saturday, June 25. Two 
months will be spent in studying ad- 
vertising conditions in Great Britain, 
in the interest of the papers Mr. Starke 
represents, 








Davip S. LAWLOR, formerly adver- 
tising manager of several large New 
England dailies, has entered the em- 
ploy of M. Lee Starke, New York, as 
traveling representative. Mr. Lawlor 
has a wide acquaintance and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the advertising 
business and is a valuable acquisition 
to Mr. Starke’s force. 





Tue Altoona, Pa., Mirror cele- 
brated its thirtieth anniversary on 
June 13, 1904. The publishers of 
the Mirror believe that the adver- 
tiser has a right to know what he 
pays his hard cash for and they 
have returned detailed circulation 
statements to the American News- 
paper Directory with regularity. In 
1903 the daily average was 8,187 
copies, while for May, 1904, a daily 
average of 8,384 copies is asserted. 
The Mirror is entitled to entry in 
the Roll of Honor, 


THE Clover Leaf League papers, 
consisting of the Des Moines (Ia.) 
News, St. Paul (Minn.) A’ews, Omaha 
(Neb.) News and Kansas City (Mo) 
World, have to-day renewed their con- 
tracts in the Roll of Honor for another 
year. Mr. B. D. Butler, who gave the 
order, was uncertain whether the ex- 
cellence of the Roll of Honor service 
or his admirati‘n for its originator 

prompted him to resume his contracts, 
but he finally decided that it was the 
latter. The daily average for the 
year ending January, 1904,. of the 
Des Moines Aews was 45, 376 copies, 
St. Paul A’ews 35,816 copies, Omaha 
News 41,324 copies, Kansas City 
World 61,232 copies, 


‘ 
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THE investigations of daily news- 
paper conditions, now being reported _ 
in PRINTERS’ INK, can hardly fail to 
prove interesting to local as well as 
general advertisers. It is in'eresting 
to note that the facts revealed, by in- 
quiries on the spot, sustain the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the circulation 
ratings given in the American News- 
paper Directory. Up to the present 
time no honest man has questioned 
the impartiality of the reports. 


“TaLtes of Business Success” 
was the title of an interesting ar- 
ticle in a recent issue of the 
Omaha Daily Bee, describing the 
methods by which several local ad- 
vertisers have built up prosperous 
enterprises by using this daily’s 
want ads. Among the concerns 
mentioned were the Omaha Com- 
mercial College, Boyle’s Business 
College, Nebraska Business & 
Shorthand College, J. C. Huteson 
& Co., opticians; Omaha Plating 
Co., Columbia Phonograph Co., 
Schmoller & Muller, pianos; Ne- 
braska Cycle Co., Drummond Car- 
riage Co. and Dresher Tailoring 
Co. All these firms use the Bee’s 
want ad pages, getting results by 
persistence in small announcements 
instead of the occasional use of 
large displays. 


F You 
think of 

advertising 
anything 
anywhere 
any time 
in any way 
write for 
suggestions 
to STARKE, 
of New York. 
HE KNOWS. 
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Tue Ben B. Hampton Company, 
7 West 22d street, New York City, 
will handle all future advertising 
of the American Tobacco Com- 


pany. 





THE English postoffice has a 
close monopoly in delivering let- 
ters throughout the United King- 
dom, says the American Postmas- 
ter. Firms addressing and deliv- 
ering circulars, bills, etc, on a 
large scale come in conflict with 
the postoffice rights, and are to be 
suppressed. Circulars must be 
sent through the postoffice if ad- 
dressed, nor can they be delivered 
according to a list carried by the 
distributor. It is permissible for 
a firm to send out its own bills by 
its own messenger, but when the 
business is given to a distributing 
company it is unlawful. By an- 
other queer freak of this particular 
law an addressed letter becomes a 
package when a string is tied 
around it, and passes out of the 
postoffice jurisdiction. 





Ticket agents of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway are 
given very complete instructions in 
regard to following up the road’s 
advertising. A general order on 
the subject, issued from Chicago by 
General Passenger Agent Miller, 
says: 

The object of advertising by this com- 
pany is to increase its passenger busi- 
ness. It is important to keep this fact 
well in mind. uring 1904 we expect to 
increase our passenger business by 
judicious advertising. In order to make 
this advertising more effective, your con- 
stant co-operation, as indicated in this 
circular, is requested and expected. 

The agent is expected to keep 
track of inquiries from people likely 
to travel, to attend to local news- 
paper advertising and check it, to 
be on good terms with newspaper 
men and furnish them news items 
sent out by the company, to dis- 
tribute booklets and _ literature 
where it will do the most good, and 
to keep alert for new ideas in ad- 
vertising, which are to be submitted 
to the G. P. A. The instructions 
are thorough, and ought to produce 
that valuable quality called esprit 
de corps. 


Epwarp Payson CALL, formerly 
the publisher of the New York 
Evening Mail, has succeeded D. O. 
Haynes as the publisher of the 
New York Commercial, 





Mr. F. W. KELLOGG, general man- 
ager of the Clover Leaf newspapers, 
called upon the Little Schoolmaster 
last week. Mr. Kellogg is on an 
Eastern trip accompanied by his fam- 


ily. 


THE first meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the International Fede- 
ration of Advertising Interests was 
held at the Aldine Club, r11 Fifth 
avenue, New York City, June 22, 
1904, with President Henry D. Perky 
in the chair, The secretary read tel- 
egrams from absent members, express- 
ing regret at being unable to attend 
and best wishes for success of the meet- 
ing. Mr. M. Lee Starke proposed the 
following names to fill vacancies : 

First Vice-President, W. C. Stieg- 
ers, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch ; sec- 
ond Vice-President, C. H. Brampton, 
of the American Cereal Company. 
Other directors— Delavan Smith, of 
the Indianapolis Vews,; John H.Fahey, 
of the Boston 7) aveler; Chas. Arthur 
Carlisle, of the Studebaker Bros. Mfg. 
Co., and Walter S. Hill, of London, 
England. 

A motion was made by Mr. Barney 
Link and seconded by Mr. George M. 
McCampbell, jr., that these gentlemen 
be elected. 

General discussion of matters per- 
taining to the plan and scope of the 
organization, particularly with regard 
to the convention to be held at St. 
Louis, October 4, 5 and 6, then fol- 
lowed. A motion was made by Mr. 
Link to the effect that the president of 
the board, by and with the consent of 
the board, appoint a committee of 
seven to draft a statement of the ob- 
jects of this organization and by-laws 
for its government, and to present a 
plan of procedure for the convention 
at St. Louis, October 4, 5 and 6, in 
response to an invitation extended to 
this organization by Governor Francis; 
that the committee further be author- 
ized to evolve a plan and put same into 
execution without delay to procure the 
funds necessary for the conduct of this 
organization; that said committee re- 
port to the Board of Directors on the 
18th day of July, at the Aldine Club, 
at 6.30 p. m. 





ree. ‘lifes 
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Are there any want-ad medi- 
ums among the daily press in 
Maine? 


THE members of the Periodical 
Publishers’ Association of New 
York and their wives enjoyed a 
most delightful outing at the sum- 
mer home of Mr. & Mrs. Wm. B. 
Howland at Lake Placid, in the 
Adirondacks, June 15. It was also 
the occasion for the Annual Busi- 
ness Meeting of the Association, at 
which meeting the following ‘of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Mr. Frank N. 
Doubleday, publisher of the 
World’s Work and Country Life 
in America; Vice-President, Mr. 
Arthur T. Vance, editor of the 
Woman’s Home Companion; Sec- 
retary, Mr. F. L. Colver, publisher 
of Leslie’s Monthly Magazine; 
Treasurer, Mr. Oscar W. Brady, of 
McClure’s Magazine. The new 
Board of Directors consists of the 
following members: Mr. Wm. B. 
Howland of the Outlook, Mr. Ed- 
ward E. Higgins of Success, Mr. 
Conde Nast of Collier's Weekly, 
Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis of the 
Ladies’ Home Journai and Satur- 
day Evening Post, Mr. Theron 
McCampbell, Mr. John Brisben 
Walker, editor of Cosmopolitan; 
Mr. F. L. Colver of Leslie’s 
Monthly Magazine, Mr. Charles D. 
Lanier of the Review of Reviews, 
Mr. John Adams Thayer of Every- 
body’s Magazine, Mr. Arthur T. 
Vance of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, Mr. J. Bertram Lip- 
pincott of JLipincott’s Magazine, 
Mr. Oscar W. Brady of McClure’s 
Magazine, Mr. Frank N. Double- 
day of the World’s Work, Mr. 
Arthur W. Little of Pearson's 
Magazine, and Mr. George W. 
Wilder of the Delineator. This 
Association now includes in its 
membership about sixty  well- 
known magazine publishers and 
editors. A handsome brochure in 
the nature of a souvenir of the re- 
cent Washington dinner of the 
Association, has just been publish- 
ed. It contains the full text of the 
addresses delivered at the dinner, 
personally revised by the speakers, 
together with portraits aud auto- 
graphs of the disinguished men 
who made the addresses at the 
dinner. 





SPECIAL 
ISSUES 


PRINTERS’ 
INK. 


Preliminary notice is hereby 
given of. the following special 
issues on the dates stated, and 
intended primarily for the pur- 
pose of securing new subscri- 
bers to the Little Schoolmaster: 


August 31, 1904, Press Day, Aug. 24. 


Municipal Advertising. 


Sept. 7, 1904, Press Day, Aug. 31. 


Department Stores. 





Sept. 14, 1904, Press Day, Sept. 7. 


Mail Order Houses. 





Sept 28, 1904, Press Day, Sept. 21 


Real Estate. 





Oct. 12, 1904, Press Day, Oct. 7. 


Trade Journals. 


Oct. 26, 1904, Press Day, Oct. 19. 


Banks and 
Financial Advertising. 
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“Tue Financial Side of Hotel 
Keeping” is a volume published by 
the Caterer Publishing Co, New 
York. Though it deals primarily 
with hotel management, the chap- 
ters are written from so broad a 
business viewpoint and with so 
clear an insight into human nature, 
that he would be an indifferent 
business man who read it to no 
purpose. Charles Martyn, one of 
the editors of the Caterer, is the 
author, under the pen name of J. 
Elliott Lane. Besides the details 
of hotel keeping proper there are 
chapters on relations with em- 
ployees, and in an appendix have 
been reproduced examples of hotel 
advertising, notably the ads of the 
Criterion and Reisenweber’s, New 
York, and the Clarendon Hotel, 
Brooklyn. 


Tue Mayor of Decatur, Texas, 
is John H. Cates, who is also an 
adwriter. Decatur seems to be a 
lively enough town, but the popu- 
lation was only 1,500 at the last 
census, and probably the office car- 
ries more dignity than emolument. 
His Honor therefore sends out the 
following circular letter, accom- 
panied by his card, reading “John 
H. Cates, Mayor,” as an evidence 
of good faith: 

It would be an idiotic question for 
one business man to ask another if he 
wished to increase his sales. Nor do I 
feel it at all necessary to write a long 
letter of explanation of the merits of my 
proposition. I can materially increase 
your business and am willing, for the 
small sum of two dollars and fifty cents, 
to explain to you all about it. I, myself, 
am an advertiser and do a nice business 
by advertising, but I do a larger volume 
by my method of procedure. It is new, 
simple and proves itself good by the 
financial results that follow. Financial 
results are what we all want. Send me 
your cheok for the amount and if you 
are not perfectly satisfied with it, after 
you have given it a reasonable test, I 
will gladly refund you any part of the 
amount, less a few cents, for the trouble 
I have been at, upon receipt of a proper 
agreement from you not to make use of 
the system and that you will not im- 
properly divulge it. The small amount 
charged will not impair your business, 
and I am confident that you will be so 
pleased with the system that you will 
enthusiastically adopt it. 

Reference: City National Bank, De- 
catur, Texas; J. P. Hayter, Decatur; 
J. J. Perkins, Decatur; W. T. Waggoner, 
of Electra, Texas. See Bradstreet for 
these gentlemen. Yours truly, 

Joun H, Catgs. 


AMERICAN advertising is the best 
in the. world—and Printers’ [NK 
made it so. 





ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
HAGERStowNn, MD., June 16, 1904. 
Editor of PRintERs’ INK: 

Your addrcss was handed us by R. J. 
Hamilton, editor Hagerstown Mati. Will 
you kindly send us the address of some 
house which are dealers in Japanese nov- 
elties, banners, etc., other than Vantine, 
who does not carry what we want; it is 
likely that some advertisement house 
would be able to furnish the novelties 
desired. We want to use them for dec- 
orating the store. 

Very respectfully,, 
Rupy & MEREDITH, 
“The Home of Rexall.” 
Se ae cetera ee natn 








Successful Advertising 


How to Accomplish It. 


RP PAA Midrand 





A Book for Retailers and 
Young Men who Begin 
the Study of Adver- 
tising. 


Price $2.00 


Where the usual volume on 
retail advertising quotes stale 
advertising phrases and gives 
hackneyed specimens, Mr. Mac- 
Donald's book searches out the 
inner advertising principles of 
each business, and sets it forth 
clearly and briefly. His matter 
all through the book is distin- 
guished for compactness and 
clarity, and is written in a 
sprightly, forceful way. 
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The above book will be sent 
postpaid to any address upon 
receipt of two dollars. Ad- 
dress Business Manager, Print- 
ers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St., New York 
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MAGAZINES VS. DAILIES. 
New York, June g, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your issue of May 25 is a letter from W. 
H. McLauthlin, in which he disagrees with 
my comparison of magazines and newspapers 
in my article published in the Woman's Her- 
ald for Men. 

I appreciate the fact that there is room in 
this discussion for an honest difference of 
opinion. If that had not been so, Mr. Balmer 
would never have arranged for this competition 
to discuss the question, 

Mr. McLauthlin questions the fairness of a 
comparison in which eight insertions in daily 
papers are put against one insertion in monthly 
magazines, 

I would like to ask Mr. McLauthlin what, in 
his estimation, is fair. I would like to ask 
what he would consider a fair basis of compari- 
son. Does he claim that one insertion in a 
newspaper is equal to one insertion in a month- 
ly magazine, circulation being equal, and how 
large a space would he allow in the newspa- 
pers to ven an with the space in the maga- 
zines? Does he say a page in a newspaper for 
a page in a magazine? 

I believe that no advertiser now thinks that 
one insertion in a daily newspaper has the 
same drawing power as one insertion in a 
monthly magazine. I believe that it is gener- 
ally accepted that at least four, and pnereny 
eight, insertions a month are required to pro- 
duce the same effect. 

I believe that it is generally admitted that 
the circulation of a magazine is far more apt to 
give nothing but homes than the circulation of 
a newspaper, and further, I believe that a larg- 
er number of people see each copy of a maga- 
zine than see each copy of a daily newspaper. 

These things can be proven, but never have 


en. 

Mr. McLauthlin further goes on to say that 
eight insertions in a daily newspaper will give 
eight times the daily circulation which makes 
it eight times better than the circulation of the 
magazine, although it is to be taken for grant- 
ed that the daily circulation reaches about the 
same people each day. In other words accord- 
ing to Mr. McLauthlin’s theory, if you use 
2,000,000 Circulation a day then you use 60,000,- 
ooo a month, or 730,000,000 a year, which is 
about ten times as many people as there are in 
the United States. What this circulation really 
gives is repetition, and it takes that repetition 
of the ad in the newspaper eight times to equal 
the effectiveness of one ad one time in such 
publications as the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
the Butterick Trioand McClure’s Magazine, 

No newspaper lies upon a table for an entire 
month to be read daily. Almost every copy of 
the Delineator, McClure’s or the Ladies’ 
Home Journal is so retained and constantly 
referred to. No newspaper is ever so religious- 








ly read by a woman as is such a publication 
as the De/ineator, and it is admitted that the 
real buyers from advertising are women. 

1 must still insist, in spite of Mr. McLauth- 
lin’s criticism, that my position is a right one, 
and that it is one that is held by the leading 
advertisers of the country, 

One more thing in Mr. McLauthlin’s letter 
should be noticed. He says that I claim that 
one insertion in any publication is as valuable 
as eight, which is not true. I claim that one 
insertion in a magazine is as valuable as eight 
in oy newspaper, circulation and cost being 
equal. 

He says that I claim that space in a monthly 
publication is thirty times as valuable as space 
in a daily, which is not true. I claim that it is 
only eight times as valuable as space in a daily. 
If an ad of equal size appeared in a daily news- 
enya! every aay, I readily admit that it would 

more valuable than the space in the monthly 
magazine, but it would cost four or five times 
as much, 

He further says that I claim that space in an 
annual is twelve times as valuable as space in 
a monthly, and three hundred and sixty-five 
times as valuable as space in a daily, which also 
is not true. 

Mr. McLauthlin is over-zealous, and the 
theories t~ deduces from my statements are 
not authorize .. 

1 will say right here that space every day in 
every newspaper in the country is a great many 
times more valuable than space in every issue 
of all the magazines, and it is equally true that 
the difference in cost would be infinitely greater 
than the difference in value. 

It should not be forgotten that I am arguing ~ 
that the magazines are a less expensive pees | 
for an equa ——_ amount of advertising. 

ours very ay 
Ernest Etmo CAtkins. 
—___ +) 
CLAIM A HIGHER PLACE. 
St, Louts, June 9, 1904. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We wish to call your attention to your list 
entitled the “‘Elite Directory of Advertising 
Agents,’’ In this list you have done us an in- 
justice. While it is true that you have classi- 
fied us as ‘‘top notchers,”’ still you have not 
rated us with the agencies doing a business of 
one million dollars and over. In the year 1903 
our busi was consi bly more than one 
million dollars, and up-to-date 1904 has ex- 
ceeded the volume of business which we did in 
1993. At any time that you or your represen- 
tative call at our office we will be pleased to 
prove to your satisfaction the correctness of 
this assertion. 

We trust that will rectify this error and 
place us in the class where we belong. 

e beg to remain, very truly yours, 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Apvertisinc Co, 
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GETTING THE HABERDASH- 
ER’S BUSINESS. 


Among the retailers who do not 
advertise as much as they ought 
to in daily papers the haberdasher 
is most conspicuous. There is a 
very small margin of profit on his 
goods everywhere, for one thing, 
and in comparatively large cities 
his trade is local, so that the wide 
sweep of a daily ‘necessarily entails 
a large proportion of wasted en- 
ergy. The small ads within his 
means are likely to be lost in the 
average daily paper. He also ap- 
peals solely to men. Women buy 
as much haberdashery as men, but 
they buy it at the men’s depart- 
ments of the large stores. It is 
said that sixty per cent of the 
business of this class at a depart- 
ment store is done with women, 
who apparently buy everything 
their men folks wear in the shape 
of shirts, underwear, cravats, hose, 
pajamas, etc. The small haber- 
dasher, on the contrary, sells whol- 
ly to men, and no specialty shop 
in this trade has yet made a suc- 
cess of a women’s department. The 
specialty dealer prefers not to 
handle the cheaper grades of goods 
that appeal to women, and it has 
also been found that men do not 
like to trade where ther is a 
women’s department. 

Newspaper advertising for the 
specialty haberdasher, therefore, is 
rather a difficult problem. But it 
is not unsolvable. A plan that has 
recently come to my notice is one 
originated by daily newspapers in 
various cities.. By presenting 
newspaper advertising in an attrac- 
tive way these papers have se- 
cured considerable business from 
the haberdasher, as well as 
done him some good. The basis 
of this plan is the “Dress Chart” 
from the MHaberdasher, revised 
each month. It shows succinctly 
what is in good taste for every so- 
cia! affair, as well as the correct 
articles of dress for country out- 
ings, yacht trips, athletics, business 
wear and so on. The interest in 
correct, tasteful dress is much 2 
deeper among inen than would be 
presumed by one who does not 
know real conditions, particu- 
larly in spring and fall, when the 





change is made from heavy to light 
clothing, and the reverse. The 
Haberdasher’s dress chart is kept 
up-to-date at a good deal of ex- 
pense, and is authoritative. Retail 
haberdashers all know and respect 
it. The newspaper publishers who 
have spent time to induce haber- 
dashers to advertise make this 
chart the center of a large combi- 
nation ad. On a favorable day in 
the week the dress chart is printed 
iu the center of a half-page, or 
page, in good position, and around 
it are grouped the small ads of 
local haberdashers. Naturally, 
pains is taken with the copy, for 
such a comLination ad must really 
compete with the department store 
announcements. For the dealer 
who is not averse to quoting prices, 
a number of plainly priced offer- 
ings are presented. But in every 
city there is at least one haber- 
dasher who caters to the exclusive 
trade—people who are not fond of 
buying things at advertised prices. 
This clienteie does not object to 
alluring descriptions, however, and 
lines of seasonable goods treated 
from the standpoint of fabrics, 
colors, shapes, etc., bring excellent 
results. A combination ad of this 
sort seems to be necessary if the 
attention of men is to be attracted. 
Women, it is said, will find the 
smallest ad in a newspaper if it 
makes an attractive offer. But 
newspaper ads written for men 
inust be rather large, the authori- 
ties say—and this is borne out by 
the poster effects of cigar advertis- 
ing, liquor advertising, etc. 

The Haberdasher’s dress chart 
is protected by copyright, and in- 
fringemen‘s upon it will be prose- 
cuted. Where responsible news- 
paper publishers wish to use it in 
the manner outlined above, how- 
ever, permission to do so will be 
granted on application. 

JoserH W. Gisson, 
Publisher the Haberdasher, New 
York City. 
eal mr ete 

Tue Messiah Church property, Mon- 

tegel, was recently placed in the hands 

f Joh mn James Browne & Son, real 
estate men of that city, for sale. To ad- 
vertise it among the right sort of peo- 
ple a booklet was gotten out, showing 
views of the church and its location on 
the city map. The matter was quite at- 
tractive. 
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IN NASSAU STREET. 


The haberdashery store of S. 
M. Jackson, 112-114 Nassau street, 
New York City, is in the heart of 
a breathless business community 
that presents several difficulties to 
the retailer who must attract at- 
tention to his store with a small 
advertising appropriation. This 
community reads newspapers, but 
the cost of adequate space in the 
half-dozen dailies necessary to 
keep it informed on the news of 
one store is quite out of the ques- 
tion. Billboards and car cards are 
also too costly for consideration, 
as there are twenty or more separ- 
ate routes by which the members 
of this community reach their dis- 
trict. Next to his windows Mr. 
Jackson depends on folders and 
novelties, and even in this single 
medium he is handicapped, for the 
business community centered 
around Wall street probably re- 
ceives more advertising literature 
per capita per day than any other 
community in the world. “I have 
been located in this store more 
than twenty years,” said Mr. 





Jackson recently. “Ten or twelve by 


years ago I used the daily papers 
liberally, for there were not so 
many ways of reaching the Wall 
Street district, and a greater pro- 
portion of those who read the pa- 
pers came by my store. But con- 
ditions have changed, and now I 
find that the amount which I can 
spend for publicity will not make 
an adequate showing in the dailies. 
There is no question in my mind 
that newspaper space is the best 
advertising, but in order to carry 
on a profitable retail campaign in 
New York dailies it is necessary 
to have a large store or several 
small ones. Small spaces in the 
newspapers do not pay. It is bet- 
ter to use liberal space in one daily 
and keep at it than to scatter a 
small appropriation through all the 
papers. If I were to resume news- 
paper advertising again I should 
use the Times, running double 
column ads of about sixty lines 
three times a week. If I tap you 
lightly on the arm, thus, you do not 
feel it, but if I keep it up for half 
an hour it will become painful. So 
with newspapers. You must ham- 
mer away at the same readers in 
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the same place day after day. The 
man with $5 to spend in newspaper 
advertising usually makes the. mis- 
take of trying to scatter his money 
and get $10 worth of advertising, 
whereas the only profitable method 
is concentration. 

“Of late years my advertising 
has been almost wholly confined 
to literature. I don’t believe that 
results can be attained with ordin- 
ary circulars, so I invent novel 
folders and new ways of distribut- 
ing them, and of attracting atten- 
tion to their contents when they 
are in the reader’s hands. There 
are a good many different kinds 
of people in this district, and I 
aim to interest each one on the 
side of his profession or business. 
Here is a little card that went to 
jewelers, for example. It is done 
in an odd color combination, and 
reads ‘As pure as gold and as 
bright as a diamond is the intellect 
of the man who buys his haber- 
dashery of S. M. Jackson.’ Here 
is another that went to printers. 
It contains a _— of type in a little 
envelope and reads ‘When out of 
sorts the a ate of haberdashery sold 
Jackson will complete 
your sike? Here is a folder in 
the form of an insurance policy, 
for the insurance men, a legal fold- 
er for the lawyers, a folder for the 
tobacco men, a message on a fac- 
simile telegraph blank for the 
brokers, who receive dozens of 
messages daily. Here is one ad- 
dressed to the business woman, and 
you will notice that it contains 
more argument than those for 
men. Women are the real readers 
of advertising. They read ads as 
a religious duty every day. This 
last one calls attention to our 
ladies’ department, and by way of 
securing names to use in advertis- 
ing this department we offered a 
handsome silk card case to every 
lady who would send us the names 
of six business women in this lo- 
cality. The response was very sat- 
isfactory, and we got a good list. 
In addition to these names we have 
thousands that have been acquired 
in other ways, all listed by occu- 
pations where possible. Most of 
this literature is sent by mail, 
though we sometimes use Boyd’s 
City Dispatch. Trade directories 
‘help us to names of men in the 
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different lines of business. One 
thing we avoid as much as pos- 
sible, and that is sending literature 
to the heads of firms. They re- 
ceive a great deal of advertising 
matter daily, and are difficult to 
interest. I believe in going after 
the wage-earner—clerks, mechan- 
ics and so forth. They are the 
people who buy most, who are open 
to advertising arguments, and who 
receive little literature at the shop 
or office. As near as possible we 
try to hinge novelties on news 
events. When the _ kissing-bug 
scare was on a few summers ago 
I sent out a novelty that was wide- 
ly copied everywhere—the little ar- 
rangement of wire and _ rubber, 
folded in a piece of cardboard, 
which flew out when sthe folder 
was opened. And when the small- 
pox epidemic was at its worst two 
winters ago I got out a large white 
button with the words ‘I’ve been— 
Don’t touch—still sore.’ These 
were pinned to the arms of half 
the men on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange. They were sent out 
with a personal letter. Another 
device was a letter with a can- 
celled two-cent stamp and _ the 
words ‘Opened but not read.’ It 
had the appearance of a letter that 
had been opened by mistake, and 
was sure to attract attention. Lit- 
erature must be presented in novel 
ways, or it stands nine chances in 
ten of going to the waste basket, 
especially in busy New York. Some 
years ago we sent out 12,000 sam- 
ples of our ten-cent collars 
through the business district, each 
inclosed in a small box with a slip 
notifying the recipient that it could 
be exchanged for his own size and 
style at the store. Another ex- 
cellent advertisement is our tele- 
phone book, which is substantially 
made with a marginal alphabet for 
reference and blank pages for the 
names on one’s own private list of 
calls. These take the place of the 
large telephone directory, and can 
be found in every business office 
in this district. We have put out 
more than 50,000 through Boyd’s 
Dispatch and in response to re- 
quests. Here is a device that went 
to doctors and druggists—a small 
phial containing a few sugar pills, 
with an advertising slip attached 


to the cork by a string. When hibi 


the cork is pulled the slip comes 
out. When the new Majestic 
Theater opened we supplied the 
box office with neat ticket envel- 
opes made of cravating silk, bear- 
ing an ad on the flap. These were 
gladly used for the tickets sold 
for the first night. We never say 
anything about prices, and seldom 
mention a definite article in this 
advertising, which is aimed almost 
exclusively at men. Men will not 
read long arguments, and I find 
it wisest to say something in one 
bright sentence, tacking on my 
name and address before readers. 
If I could put a blotting pad on 
every desk in this district each 
morning, with simply the words 
‘This is the second of May,’ and 
change them daily, it would be a 
priceless ad, even though my name 
were omitted. A blotter of that 
sort is useful in reminding people 
of the date, and the service would 
be new. Therefore, it would ad- 
vertise. I devise all these novel- 
ties myself. Do they pay? Well, 
it is difficult to trace a percentage 
of return for a dollar spent, but 
the store is busy, and people men- 
tion my novelties. Ours is al- 
most wholly a local proposition— 
that is, we advertise to get patrons 
from within ten blocks. The win- 
dows are valuable, but as they set 
back from the sidewalk they are 
not so readily seen as windows 
that front directly on the street, 
or better yet, a corner. This lit- 
erature keeps us before the public 
that we want to reach, and though 
it may only get one man in a 
thousand, it brings a profitable 
trade. Good store service and 
good goods at the right prices do 
the rest. It is our only medium, 
and I put into it all that I feel war- 
ranted in spending for publicity.” 


A COUPON SCHEME WITH A 
DASH OF EXCITEMENT. 


A store in Kentucky has been print- 
ing a coupon each day in the newspaper. 
These coupons were good for ten cents 
on every purchase of $1.00 or over. On 
certain days, unknown in advance to 
anybody but themselves, they print twen- 
ty-five cent coupons, good only for the 
next day.—7 he Zenith, Duluth, Minn. 





The merchant who considers the 
money spent for advertising is simply 
a donation to the printer—usually is 
correct in his belief.—Omaha Trade Ex- 
+04, 
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DEPARTMENT STORE AD- 
VERTISING. 


WHAT THE BIG STORES HAVE DONE 
FOR ALL KINDS OF ADVERTISING 
AND WHAT THE NEWSPAPERS 
HAVE DONE FOR THE BIG STORES— 
ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE IN 
GREATER NEW YORK-——-THE DEPART- 
MENT STORE CYCLE—OPINIONS OF 
A VETERAN DEPARTMENT STORE 
MAN. 


Conservative estimates place the 
advertising expense of the leading 
department stores of New York 
and Brooklyn at $2,000,000 yearly. 
I believe this estimate is too low. 
An experience of more than thirty 
years in the big stores, both in 
merchandising and advertising, has 
qualified me to make a guess as 
good as anybody's. I think $3,- 
500,000, a conservative estimate. 
Fair estimates of expenditures of 
individual stores show a total even 






















higher: 
John Wanamaker...... $500,000 
Siegel-Cooper Co,.....-+ 400,000 
Simpson-Crawford Co sees 400,000 
R. . Macy & Co... .scceee eeeese 350,000 
Adams Dry Goods Co......... esse 300,000 
Bloomingdale’s ........++++.++ sees 300,000 
CATD 2000.00. coccccceccssveccoes 250,000 
Whrich Bros.....csccccccccceccoces 200,000 
Frederick Loeser & Co., Brooklyn, 200,000 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn...... 200,000 
++. 175,000 
150,000 
100,000 
100,000 
A. D. Matthews & Sons, Brooklyn, _100,0c0 
Chapman & Co., Brooklyn........ 100,000 
SRN BOs <aekisead Sasssiveses cs 75,000 
H. Batterman, Brooklyn...... ... 75,000 
Lord & Taylor......+ccccssesccees 50,000 
Koch & Co......-.....- see* 50,000 
Arnold, Constable & Co.. bits 35,000 
Small department stores........... 50,000 
$4,160,000 


This expenditure is about twice 
that paid for rent by the big stores. 
Advertising is exceeded by only 
one other item of expense— 
that of salaries and wages, which 
is about double the advertising ap- 
propriation. Practically all this 
publicity is newspaper advertising. 
Only one department store is in the 
street cars, and but two-or three 
use boards. These, with literature 
and all other media, are merely 
supplemental to newspaper adver- 
tising. The newspaper ad is the 
voice of the department store, its 
only means of communicating with 
the public. The store of to-day is 


the creation of newspaper adver- 
tising, and the newspaper of to- 
day is largely the creation of the 
department store. -The effect of 
these two forces working together, 
not only upon each other, but upon 
the whole fabric of business and 
advertising, can hardly be appreci- 
ated by men who have not seen the 
beginnings of present-day retailing. 

Ten years ago the advertising 
expenditure of the New York de- 
partment stores was less than one- 
half that of to-day. Twenty years 
ago it was less than one-tenth. 
Thirty years ago it was a minute 
fraction. General advertising, mail 
order advertising, trade journal 
publicity and other lines are de- 
velopments of the retail methods 
that came into existence about 
twenty years ago. Patent medi- 
cine advertising alone had vigor 
before this time, and its de- 
velopment in recent years is 
also due to the department 
store. There was no clothing pub- 
licity, no shoe publicity—none of 
the many lines now seen in news- 
papers and magazines. About 1880 
the New York stores began to 
realize the value of newspaper pub- 
licity, after having used it experi- 
mentally for ten years. They 
found the principle of this force— 
“advertising the right goods at the 
right time at the right price.” 
Competition cut down prices. That 
has always been the effect of retail 
advertising. This stimulated con- 
sumption. When prices went down 
to a point not dreamed of before, 
the public bought more goods. Bet- 
ter grades were demanded. A taste 
for dress and refinement in homes 
was developed. Manufacturers 
found it necessary to make better 
goods, and more of them. The 
greater demand naturally called for 
the newest machines. American 
inventive genius was directed to 
making fabrics and articles that 
had always been imported. We 
were large importers of dress 
fabrics and siks twenty years ago, 
chiefly from France and Germany. 
The French still sell us consider- 
able quantities of fine fabrics, but 
we now make all the German goods 
ourselves. Our manufacturers pro- 
duce things to-day that they would 
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rot have attempted ten years ago, 
and the output is manyfold what 
the importation was. Retail adver- 
tising has had as: much to do with 
the development of our industries, 
I am convinced, as the protective 
tariff, and its effect has been to 
expand every line of trade and 
business, and to stimulate advertis- 
ing where it was not dreamed of 
before. This stimulus has only 
been begun. It works on and on, 
endlessly. Mail order advertising 
is an outgrowth of the demand 
created by the department stores 
for better retailing methods. By 
far the greater percentage of gen- 
eral advertising leads into a retail 
store. 

Shopping thirty years ago was a 
species of drudgery. To obtain 
even materials for a dress it was 
necessary to visit a half dozen 
stores. When things for the home 
were needed it meant a day’s buy- 
ing. The department store has 
changed all that. Everything is to 
be had under one roof; goods are 


the newest, competition keeps 
prices down to reasonable figures, 
there is an excellent delivery 
system, and the shopper is 
under no obligation to buy. 
Competition corrects all exag- 
geration in the advertising. 


Store service is often made the 
subject of newspaper jokes, but in 
reality it has got beyond that stage. 
The department store needs a 
highly trained working force of 
clerks, and they must be kept all 
the year round. Right here comes 
in another wonderful feat of adver- 
tising. 

The dry goods business had two 
busy seasons in the old days— 
spring and fall. Long periods of 
dullness lay between them. The 
department store pioneers soon 
found that their establishments 
must be busy every month—every 
week. Soa regular cycle of busi- 
ness has been created. The holi- 
day trade, lasting from November 
15 to Christmas eve, is the very 
pivot of the business. The week 
before Christmas is the biggest by 
many times of any period in the 
year. January, which was a dull 
month under old conditions, has 
been made the season for clearing 
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sales of furniture, crockery, glass- 
ware and house-furnishings, and 
by persistent advertising and 
shrewd merchandising the public 
has been brought to spend money 
freely in that month. The January 
sale of white goods was originated 
by John Wanamaker to make Jan- 
uary business. There is no reason 
on earth why women should buy 
white goods in January—they 
might as well buy mosquito netting 
and palm leaf fans. Wanamaker 
made reasons by laying in tempting 
stocks months ahead and marking 
them at prices that forced sales. 
Advertising did the rest. This sale 
of white has been adopted by de- 
partment stores far and wide. It 
is a January feature. February, 
dullest of all months except Au- 
gust, was the season between 
seasons jn old retailing days. Now 
it is the time of activity in depart- 
ments that seldom put forth any 
marked effort at other seasons of 
the year—silverware, leather goods, 
floor coverings and so on. Spring 
goods are shown, but only nibbled 
at until March, when spring selling 
begins in earnest, lasting until the 
Easter season, which is a time for 
selling ready-to-wear clothing of all 
grades for men, women and chil- 
dren. This trade runs well into 
June, when the hot weather selling 
begins. The hot weather business 
of to-day is a new business, large- 
ly created by advertising, and it is 
an exceptionally fine business. Au- 
gust, formerly another baneful 
month between seasons, is now the 
time for putting forward house 
furnishings and remainders from 
hot weather stocks. By advertis- 
ing, with prices that will bring 
people out in the hottest weather, 
it has been made an _ excellent 
month. Many salespeople take 
their vacations in August, however, 
and the big stores’ trade falls to 
the lowest ebb of the year. Sep- 
tember ushers in the new fall 
goods, and this leads into the holi- 
day business. This cycle is so en- 
tirely a creation of advertising that 
it is not possible to conceive how 
it could have been established 
without advertising. Results such 
as these have taught department 
store people to look upon news- 
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paper space as an investment—not 
an expense. 

While the department store owes 
much to the newspaper, the latter 
owes as much to retail advertising. 
Foreigners who come to this coun- 
try are immediately struck with 
the size, cost and cheapness of our 
Sunday papers. Well, the apple of 
the department store man’s eye is 
the Sunday paper. In it he makes 
his most important announcements, 
and his largest. It is his money 
that pays the cost, and for him the 
Sunday paper has been made so in- 
teresting that it now circulates in- 
to every crossroads hamlet by 
sheer attractiveness. Next comes 
the evening paper, which has grown 
so prodigiously the past decade. 
The department store could not do 
without it. The morning papers 
are used to a generous extent, but 
it is the general opinion that they 
stand last. 

The tendencies of the department 
store are most interesting to those 
who like to speculate about the 
future. Remember, the greatest 
growth in New York has come in 
the past decade. Ten years ago 
there was no Wanamaker store in 
New York, no Siegel-Cooper Co., 
no Saks & Co. The Simpson-Craw- 
ford and Adams stores were but 
one-quarter their present size, as 
was the Macy business. We have 
in New York and Brooklyn to-day 
at least ten departmental establish- 
ments that are twice or three times 
the size of any store doing busi- 
ness here in 1894. The advertising 
expenditure has increased, as [| 
have said, more than fifty per cent. 
Yet with all the millions poured 
out for newspaper space, there is 
not a dollar wasted, nor a dollar 
too much spent. It is all calculated 
advertising, with results definitely 
fixed. Every dollar counts, and if 
the appropriations were reduced it 
would be reflected in decreased 
business at the stores. In the past 
ten years there have been some im- 
portant mergers of department 
store interests. Mr. Siegel will 
have two establishments with the 
completion of the new Fourteenth 
Street Store, and both will be 
heavy advertisers. The Claflin in- 
terests control the O’Neill and 
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McCreery stores, with partial con- 
trol of the Adams Dry Goods Co. 
All three spend more for advertis- 
ing now than when they were own- 
ed separately. The tendency of the 
big stores is to grow bigger and 
to increase in number. Each ad- 
dition to the retailing community 
means an addition of newspaper 
advertising. There are not too 
many stores. There have been no 
important business troubles among 
them in ten years. They grow with 
the growth of population. Consider 
the growth in ten years. Consider 
tl.e sound conditions to-day. Who 
shall say what the next ten years 
will reveal in department stores? 
Who will venture to predict the 
effect they will have on newspapers 
and advertising? 

The New York stores reflect like 
conditions in every other import- 
ant city. I believe that they are 
the leaders, and that their adver- 
tising is, as a whole, at the top 
notch of efficiency. In Chicago and 
Philadelphia, where the editions of 
the daily papers are smaller, the 
advertising is more cleanly printed 
and looks better. The colossal edi- 
tions of the New York papers most 
patronized by department stores 
necessitate hurried printing, partic- 
ularly in the Sunday editions, and 
the advertising suffers. But in 
point of results it will hold its 
own. In New York the Sunday 
editions that carry the most de- 
partment store advertising are the 
Herald, World, Journal and Sun, 
in the order named. The eveni ie 
papers stand thus: Journal, Worl 
Sun and Telegram. The morning 
World, Journal, Herald, Times 
and Sun carry department store 
advertising in the order named. 
Wanamaker and Simpson-Craw- 
ford Co. spend nearly all their ap- 
propriation in morning papers. I 
simply state truth, and without 
enmi‘y, when I say it is the general 
opinion among department store 
people that these two advertisers 
could use evening papers to better 


purpose. VETERAN. 
——___+o-——_—_ 

“Tor it Down” is a vest pocket memo 
book from the Post Express Printing 
Co., Rochester. The idea is old, of 
course, but has heen carried out in an 
admirable way. 
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REACHING THE INVESTOR. 


A great deal, good and bad, is 
heard about the capitalist, but very 
little about the investor. Yet it is 
the latter who makes progress pos- 
sible—the professional, salaried or 
business man who has something 
over and above his income to put 
into ‘new enterprises. He takes 
most of the hazards, and it is dif- 
ficult to see how the world would 
get anywhere without him. The 
mvestor has made France one of 
the richest nations on the globe— 
‘not the “high financier.” 

In the United States there are 
almost as many investors as 

schemes to utilize their money, and 
the class is steadily increasing. 
Advertising plays an important 
part in attracting their capital to 
new enterprises. Investment brok- 
ers utilize certain mediums to reach 
clients, and the volume of their ad- 
vertising is growing in cominon 
with other fields of publicity. The 
investment broker must not be con- 
founded with the many promoters 
of cheap mining, oil and manufac- 
turing companies that have been 
conspicuous by sensational adver- 
tising. He acts as the agent of the 
investor, not the promoter of a 
single enterprise, giving the benefit 
of experience in investigating in- 
vestment opportunities and often 
placing his client’s funds in stocks 
that are guaranteed by responsible 
trust companies in respect to the 
principal. 

One of the most active firms of 
investment brokers in New York 
from the advertising standpoint is 
Mitchell, Schiller & Barnes, 52 
Broadway. Their little monthly 
magazine for investors, Cent per 
Cent, has been mentioned by the 
Little Schoolmaster. A PriNTERS’ 
INK reporter recently called on 
William Henry Baker, the firm’s 
advertising manager. 

“This firm is about five years old, 
and has advertised in different 
ways since starting business. All 
advertising is supplementary to 
correspondence and personal inter- 
views. To take care of clients we 
have offices in Pittsburg, Cleveland 
and St. Johns, N. B. Advertising 
finds the investor first, and by 
means of Cent per Cent and our 
literature we interest him. Sooner 
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or later he is brought to the cor- 
respondence point, or we have be- 
come convinced that it is wisest to 
drop him. How do we find the in- 
vestor in the first place? In vari- 
ous ways. In our files here are 
fully 50,000 names that have not 
been used as yet, gathered from 
many sources. These we circular- 
ize and work with Cent per Cent. 
Other names come through our 
magazine or newspaper advertis- 
ing, while still others are given us ° 
by clients—by far the best class of 
names we get. Then we experi- 
ment. Somebody has said that 
nine out of every ten men make 
investments at some time. The in- 
vestor crops up in unexpected 
places, while again he is conspicu- 
ously scarce in places where he 
ought to exist. Not long ago, for 
example, we circularized 500 names 
of merchants in New York City, 
all in one line of business that 
calls for a semi-professional edu- 
cation and is fairly profitable. To 
all intents and purposes these 500 
merchants should have money to 
invest and intelligence to invest 
it. Reply postals go in all our 
circulars, for the thing we con- 
tinually solicit is an expression of 
opinion—something to work on. 
Only six of these cards came back, 
and two were from persons not on 
the original mailing list. Eight 
merchants returned the postals un- 
signed. Seven took the trouble to 
say that they were not interested. 
We shall always be a trifle wary 
of that line of business hereafter. 
Sometimes we experiment in cer- 
ta'n territory in the same manner. 
Our follow-up system is as com- 
plete as we can make it. Every- 
thing is kept track of, and when 
we are positive that literature or 
Cent per Cent is going to somebody 
not interested in investments we 
stop at once. But if a man shows 
interest we never let up on him. 
Complete statistics are kept of our 
general advertising. Some of this 
in the magazines is confined to 
general advertising of the firm. 
Again, we undertake a heavy cam- 
paign in newspapers and maga- 
zines to push a certain stock. Our 
most extensive operations were 
those on behalf of the Obispo Rub- 
her Plantation Co. Newspapers. 
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magazines, farm and religious pa- 
pers were used, and in each case 
replies were credited to the medi- 
um that brought them, with sales 
of stock, actual rece.pis, and so 
forth, so that when the campaign 
was over it was possible to see 
just what each reply cost, and each 
sale, and whence it came. Some 
mediums cost as much as 470 per 
cent of the sales of stock effected, 
while others brought returns that 
made the advertising cost as low 
as one per cent. This is a wide 
range, but not unusual with a large 
list of newspapers. Another thing 
we keep watch upon is the per- 
centage of mere curiosity shown 
by a publication’s readers. I men- 
tion no names in giving these re- 
sults, but can say that some medi- 
ums bring plenty of requests for 
information and little actual busi- 
ness, while we sometimes find that 
the medium which effects the most 
sales of stock brings almost no re- 
plies from the curious. Here’s one 
publication that brought twenty- 
three requests for further informa- 
tion and one order out of the 
twenty-three. Right below it is 
another that eventually sold stock 
to eleven persons, while the re- 
quests for information following 
the advertisement were only three! 
We also make tabulations of the 
territory that yields the best re- 
turns. Taking 100 as a basis for 
estimating, we find that thirty- 
seven per cent of the investing 
classes live in the North Atlantic 
States and thirtv-one per cent in 
the North Central States. The re- 
mainder are in the South Atlantic 
and South Central groups. Thirty- 
eight per cent live in large cities. 
Ohio is an excellent State, and we 
get good returns there because our 
men call immediately on prospec- 
tive clients from the Cleveland 
office. The office in St. Johns, N. 
B., also does a good business with 
Canadian investors. Women are 
not very satisfactory clients, and 
not responsive to investment ad- 
vertising. They prefer the greatest 
margin of safety with a low rate 
of interest, and also lack knowl- 
edge of business. Some of our 
most agreeable clients are women, 
however. 

“Cent per Cent is now in its sec- 


ond volume, and has been the 
means of bringing business and 
establishing relations with new 
clients. The circulation varies. 
Sometimes we print 3,500, and 
again 20,000, according to our 
mailing list. The paper costs about 
four cents a copy to publish and 
mail. We buy articles on financial 
topics in the open market, and 
while Cent per Cent contains in- 
formation about the companies for 
which we are selling agents, such 
as monthly reports, the aim is to 
make a financial magazine of gen- 
eral interest. We endeavor to 
create a healthful distrust of Wall 
street on its speculative side, and 
of all speculation, in fact. Some 
of our articles come from experts 
in coal, rubber, the telephone situa- 
tion or other matters that have 
bearing on our investments. We 
have a good-sized list of subscrib- 
ers at fifty cents a year, and the 
magazine is also handled by the 
American News Co. 

“Much depends on determining 
the people who are interested and 
those who are not, cutting off the 
latter. A follow-up system com- 
prising a monthly magazine and 
six or eight letters is costly. Each 
piece of matter sent out has reply 
cards or blanks that make things 
easy for the recipient. In the Jan- 
uary Cent per Cent we printed a 
ballot list whereby, with a few 
check marks, the reader could in- 
dicate what lines of investment in- 
terested him most. The replies to 
this were numerous and gratifying. 
On envelopes containing costly 
printed matter we print a little 
formula that, when returned, en- 
ables the postmaster to tell us 
whether it was refused, or the ad- 
dressee could not be found. We 
conserve advertising energy in 
every way possible, not for the 
sake of economy, but that wasted 
advertising may be turned in a 
profitable direction.” 


= 





A “Strancers’ Drrecrory” of Boston, 
arranged concisely in alphabetical form, 
is one of the Boston Evening Tran- 
script’s recent novelties in advertising 
literature. 


+e. 

As an indication of its home news 

quality the Evening News, Franklin, Pa., 

prints a folder containing a complete list 

of its country correspondents, over sev- 
enty in number, 
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COPYRIGHT FOR ADVER- 
TISING. 


Advertising matter is very real 
property, representing a large out- 
lay of money, thought and labor. 
A series of magazine or newspaper 
ads or a system of follow-up lit- 
erature calls for a larger invest- 
ment of money and brainwork than 
goes to the production of the aver- 
age novel. Yet this property is 
almost wholly without protection. 
It is at the mercy of the pirate and 
advertising thief as soon as print- 
ed. Every advertising man and 
every advertising agency can cite 
instances in which advertising 
ideas have been stolen bodily. Few 
have ever obtained redress. One 
year is the average period in which 
an advertiser enjoys undisturbed 
and rightful possession of an or- 
iginal method, a new commodity or 
a newly developed field of adver- 
tising. At the end of a twelve- 
month he will be a fortunate ex- 
ception to the general experience 
if thieves and imitators are not up- 
on him hot and fast, selling shoddy 
substitutes for his goods at lower 
prices and stealing his advertise- 
ments and literature word for 
word. An advertiser of broad 
views who discovers a need of the 
public and introduces a commodity 
to supply it would seldom object 
to fair competition, knowing that 
the world is large and that there 
is‘: room for all honest enterprise. 
But the advertising pirate is always 
the charlatan in the first place, and 
always steals advertising and me- 
thods. He never originates, but 
helps himself to the property of 
others because there is no way of 
protecting his property. Adver- 
tisements cannot be copyrighted 
under the present law. Ad- 
vertising illustrations may be 
copyrighted according to a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court, and 
advertising literature in the form 
of a booklet is entitled to entry. 
But copyright in the present sense 
is simply a matter of record, form- 
ing the basis of a civil suit for 
damages in case of infringement. 
The law was originally framed to 
protect works of art and literature. 
To become a pirate of books or pic- 
tures needed considerable capital, 
and the hazard was seldom taken. 


The advertising pirate, however, is 
usually a person or agency of no 
business or financial standing. Suits 
against irresponsible concerns are 
fruitless. About a year ago a New 
York advertiser put upon the mar- 
ket a dollar manicure outfit which 
was advertised in general mediums 
through the sale of a manual on 
the care of the hands, selling for 
ten cents. This little booklet con- 
tained real information, compiled 
carefully and at considerable out- 
lay. It was copyrighted. Yet dur- 
ing the year it has formed the nu- 
cleus of two or three similar book- 
lets issued by pirates, and recently 
a Chicago advertising agency, pre- 
paring a like manual for a client, 
stole it bodily. Pages were re- 
produced word for word and the 
agency had the hardihood to sub- 
mit copies to advertising journals 
for criticism. putting it forth as an 
original production. A civil suit 
would bring hardly any redress. 
During the past fifteen years there 
has come into existence a mass of 
property in the shape of advertising 
that is subject to such theft. With 
it has grown a need for protection. 
Advertising has already influenced 
legislation for the betterment ofthe 
postal service, and is the chief in- 
fluence behind the demand for a 
postal currency and a parcels post. 
One of the next legislative meas- 
ures advocated may be a more 
stringent and comprehensive copy- 
right law. 

Don’t waste any words ” ohedn talking 


to women in ads. Women rather like 
detail, but detest frivolity.—Omaha 
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DEPARTMENT STORE NOTES. 

After extensive experiments with 
New York daily papers the Simpson- 
Crawford Company has decided to spend 
the greater portion of its newspaper ad- 
vertising ——— in the mornin 
journals. full-page appears in bot 
the Herald and Jimes daily, and the 
copy for both is very nearly the same— 
rather an unusual fact in New York, 
where each paper has a distinct follow- 
ing. William H. Campbell, advertising 
manager of the store, says that the 
morning papers go into the homes of the 
women he wants to reach. The Simp- 
son-Crawford establishment is essential- 
ly high-class, and there appears to be 
wisdom in the stand taken, as John 
Wanamaker has long used the morning 
dailies more extensively than the even- 
ing journals. Afternoon advertising has 
been cut down in the past six months. 
Tt is not likely that Mr. Campbell would 
sare to say ee against afternoon 
papers as a class, for these probably 
reach more people in New York who 
patronize department stores than the 
morning papers, but their readers are 
such a clientele as is most profitable to 
stores carrying popular-priced goods. 
The Simpson-Crawford Company is now 
second among New York department 
stores in point of newspaper advertising. 
Its expenditure amounts to about $300,- 
ooo yearly. John Wanamaker is first, 
and competent authorities estimate his 
yearly bill for newspaper space at $350,- 
000, 








There is a decided tendency among 
all department stores to carry better 
grades of goods, eliminating the shoddy 
that came to be identified with them dur- 
ing their infancy. This is particularly 
noticeable in the stocks of Macy and 
Siegel-Cooper, it is said, while the cheap 
classes of goods have passed on to 
large stores on the east side. The ten- 
dency is shown in another direction, 
for such new establishments as have 
been launched recently are of the bet- 
ter class. This indicates that the de- 
partment store is settling into a per- 
manent institution. So long as it was 
on a cheap, sensational basis there was 
room to question its permanency. 

* * 7 

New York department stores find it 
profitable to advertise in Brooklyn, but 
only certain classes of goods, according 
to an authority. Brooklyn stores seem 
to be unapproachable on dry goods and 
the cheaper groceries, and people can- 
not be drawn across the East River to 
purchase them. But when it comes to 
fine foods, clothing and house-furnish- 
ings the New York stores have the ad- 
vantage, and for that reason use Brook- 
lyn papers extensively. Brooklynites 
and suburbanites buy many things near 
home, but when something fine to eat, 
wear or put into the home is needed 
they come to New York as a matter of 
course. If they buy nothing better than 
can be had in their own locality, they 
are at least satisfied that there is noth- 
ing better at the price they paid. 

7 2 * 


Of all advertising men the manager 
of peaticity in a large department store 
probably works hardest. Not only is 


there a greater quantity of advertising 
to plan, write and supervise weekly 
than in any other business, but the in- 
stant nature of this publicity and its 
variation according to weather and yes- 
terday’s results, make the adman a sort 
of news editor. The strain is said to 
be as great as that of morning news- 
paper work. The sheer size of a mod- 
ern department store, all under the ad- 
vertising man’s charge so far as selling 
is concerned, makes it difficult to keep 
track of, while the chances for results 
going askew are as a dozen to one 
any other business. 


Columbus was making his first trip 
across the Atlantic. 

“But, why,” asked the sailors, “do 
you always go west?” 

“Ain’t that what the elevated road ad- 
vertisements tell you to do?” he de- 
manded. 

Angered by their lack of perception, 
Columbus proceeded on his course.—N. 
Y. Herald. . 


They say that faith is dying out 
And so we have been told, 
But yet consider the amount 
Of hair-restorer sold! 
—Brooklyn Life. 








Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without di , M0 centsaline. Must be 
han in one week in advance, 


WANTS. 
ANTED—Kidder second hand, for roll 
paper. Address “PRS,” care this office. 


AVE Loca oe d —— and wide} for 
romis m posi R- 
TICULARS,” ters’ Ink. - ms ” 


A DWRITER (2) desires ition in North; 
capable of doin; a B amy 
rot z work, Address 
ORE than 244.000 co f th rning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in ‘Greater New 
York every day, any two other papers, 
WW ARTED — For largest department store in 
stands mail ord 
ERNAID’S NEWSPAPERMEN’S ¥ XCHANGE. 
gra in‘nll departments “Send for booklet. Ss 
en ‘or e 
Main 8t., Springfield. Mass. 


ANTED—A case of bad health that RIPANS 
ULES will not benefit. A hundred 


‘AB 
millions of the Tabules have heen sold in a single 
ten can 


ear, and a package containi 
Sought atany drug store for ive conta. 
NY retail business, clothing, shoe or depart 
4% «ment store wishing a clerk and adv. writer 
will do well to correspond with me. Single (25) 
and gilt-edge reference Address “S. G.,” care 
of ters’ Ink. Prefer west of Chicago. 


7 attention of ambitious advertisement 

writers is directed to the offer in this issue, 
under heading “Advertisement Constructors,” 
wherein five hundred and sixty dollars is offered 
for the preparation of six advertisements 


wou consider proposition from exreri- 
enced advertising man, with satisfactory 
ref to purchase interest in trade publica- 
tion wi is the only one devoted to a certain 
important industry. “W.N. R.,” care P.I 
param WANTED—Sell third interest well 
established newspaper 50 mile Phila. En- 
tire plant new. Owner, nota print, needs partrer 
take charge comporing room, Not question of 
price as much as kind of man and ability as 
Bote Saat ndlonal "inverse Wis” Adds 
© $2.000 a onal, inver 
“PARTNER,” care Printers’ Ink. 
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A?” WRITERS AND SOLICITORS — You can 
make $100 to ae a month with a littie easy 
a hours p aes. ~ 5 new a Sree 
pian I have worked out B eeeves 5 bea y+ 
. It’s a square proposition 
men right tin your oon mown. Write tor 
information. -it' Hy mom for ot 


wr weaned ‘Building 





Y bs pe MEN Ane WOMEN 
fan who seek positions as adwriters 
and managers should use the +, —| co}- 


umns 0: eee Panton’ INK, the business journal for 


advertisers, published weekly at 10 oes 8t., 
New York. Such advertisements will be inserted 
at 10 cents per six words to the line. PRINT- 


ERs’ INK i the school for advertisers, and it 
every week more employin advertisers 
than any other publication in the United States. 


Aare WRITERS, especially be 
ginners, will have an Geo a® portu- 
nity to demonstrate their ab and make 


money by writing to us. We will tell you how 
to start a of your own at home which 
will do more to establish your reputation as an 
adwriter than years of ordinary experience. 
Write to-day. 
ELLS & CORBIN, 
Suite B, 2219 Land Title Bldg., 
Philade hiladelphia. 


A Drmasuune MANAGER, now holding a 
my -y hve position with one of the largest 
sei icago, desires posisson 8 away from 
reat Lakes on account of his w ‘oe ealth. 


ecessful 

the c Fann nD has ime bookie and 
special xceptionally ver- 
ced executive ability. 


“BX ECUTIVE, ” care of eaak H. 
1635 Marquette Bidg., Chicago 

i. tr present. position or ne 
w our presen’ aS qesiiien ion or lary 

, write xearect om 


We have 
openings for ~~ hy ae ridverviin af tin 
=, newspaper men, salesmen, nic 

clerical and executive men of an ‘inde. High 


ris 


exclusive! 
- HAPGOODS (IKC. Ry 
Suite 511, 300 way, New York. 
Suite 815, Ivania Bldg.. Phila. 
a Lo Mo ock Bldg... Chicago. 


with common 


Ww4ns D—Clerks and otaene 
school educations only. who wish to qual- 
tions at 


lor ready a week and over, to 
ity foe, for free copy of and 
pagar sy fro meerns every- 


m lea 
One graduate fills 000 lace, notes 
any number ear 1 ie best 
ad writer in New York owes ~ suc- 
a few months to my teachings. De- 


where. 


ae 


mand exceeds su 
GEORGE H. ELL, atverticing and Busi- 
ness Expert, 82 Temple Court. New York. 
$15 tate 5 70. a week at the ou or 
a a little a on—is oa ety you 
after completing our cor- 
baw my pA in advertisement writing. If 
you have an ordinary schoo — 
of energy and a real determination 
we se pak edvertis. 


tee make a 
orn s If you are in yy for your- 
you how to 
suns your 


is easy. can 

a our spare evening hours. Our 
Dae na? Sevteah praction’ 2 =. It is 
the out aa = — niveee yoare of advertising 
have aot more tap M “million 
dollars in successful advertising. We — 

class advertising at the 
time ae © other page mactrae- 
es con bined. r school is indorsed by t 
greatest thay ‘advertising 


graduates ‘hout Tue 
Write to-day for o“ ik 
Where to Learn Advertising.” 
ane instructive ookiet ever pub- 
lished schoo! dress 
pee tg ea CORBIN, 


22d floor, Land Title L 


Philadelphia. 


nited States. 
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MAIL IL ORDER. 


HE is a puller. "T receiv received 108 ten-cent ord- 

ere from a little two-line ad in one paper, 
one time, costing 40 cents. timate, and 
bri more orders. Will send copy and particu- 


r 
" 8. C. SULLIVAN, 
Box 81 


of THE 


ae Pa. 
END 10c, tor rg “numbers 
ARENA. 


aanens and Fa] as to 


rature 
THE BUSINESS SNHENA, 
129 Haverhill Street, 
ce, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS WANTED. 


ARDWARE DEALER MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


«> 
+> 


CEDAR CHESTS. 


J gt Aen gt Cedar Caan ~The of fragrant 
ya :> cones and absolutely proof 
ay 8 low. Send for Sos 
MONT F FURNITORE CO., Statesville, N.C. 





———e——_—— 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


H SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
eo 8t., New York. Service ice good and prompt. 
—— +0) 


CIRCULATION CONTESTS, 


IRCULATION CONTEST IDEA—In an address 
before the Michigan Press Association in 
Detroit last January I said, “We have a circula- 
tion scheme whic brought us in $ 1,200 cash 
days’ compels: 1 last fall.” My talk 
was printed in some c Papers, and many edi- 
tors have written for whe plans of the scheme. 
Charity is all right, but it does uo pay for my 
f you want to make $1,000 
please your sul bers ( esaing the new 
— you'll sure’ )} send me $1 for the idea 
fully Jutlined. J | e idea is no tell me 
and I’ll send the dollar back untouched. No dol- 
lar, noreply. No satisfaction, dollar 
prepaid. Address R, M. AN 


DREWS, 
ald-Leader, Menominee, Mich. 
+o 


PUBLISHING ae! aes OPPORTUNI- 


itor Her- 


YC bar's wa trad 
weekly ° 
Must nares ake 4 000. paper; 


Paper ni 
Pluck, push a and perseve: 
Wiil make this paper 
orth ~ oa 
Delay not 
Somebody is going to get a snap 


Write sherieres * 
Periodical Publishing Propert 
n; 
263 Broadway, New York ” 





TYPEWRITER RIBBONS. 


T=, “RIBBOTIPE” is the very best and is 
est ribbon ever put on the wea. 

extend our trade we will, am ope ication from 
any business house, send a Ribbotipe,” 

which need not be id for cues it satis- 
Sactory. Prices: One for 60 cents; two for one 
oo; five for two dollars. All colors and ma- 
chines. 

CLARK & ZUGALLA, 100 Gold St., New York. 


RUBBER STAMPS. 
ORTY CENTS pays fora or stamp fac. 
siete stamp under 


ne. All wen TING CO., 
A. EMBREE nar 


TRADE JOURNALS. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 


Belton, Tex. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICITY. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000(@@). 253 Broadway, New York 
a ee 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL. 
OUR p06. CAN READ PEOPI. E at a glance. 


WE CaN thace YOU to read like 
bouks—to w their charac Bond talonte mee rong 


and ask on me, 
TAKES ONLY TEN WEEKS and $10. 
poy Af easy payments. We deliver the 


NO NONSENSE about our method. No palm- 
istry, astrology or occult fakes. Based on physi- 
ol and accepted ences. 

' iE T Y ng mt Pupils ali ome 
— Only two es 8 so far. Mention P. I, and 


will c 
— RdHoo OOL or Ht HUMAN it MAZORS, 
Athens, (ta. 


DESIGNERS AND ILLUSTRATORS. 
ESIGNING, illustratin enquoine. i jumi- 
nating, engraving, lit! ithogrs rint- 
ing. THE KiNSLEY Dio ao Bes way, RY. 
PAPER. 
B BASSETT & SUTPHIN, 
4 Beekman St.. New York City. 


Coated a ity. Diamond B Perfect 
White for —~ y- Re, 


INDEX CAR CARDS. 
PF you Stey save money 0 money on your index card 
su; ‘rom 
" “grakbanD ISDEX 0 CARD CO., 
Rittenhouse Bldg., Phila. 
Mfrs. of Index Cards exclusively. 


—_—__+or— —— 
MAILING MACHINES. 


Teepe DICK} MATCHLESS M/ MAIL NE 
Mtr, 178 Vows Vermont ted Beitalo’ Raye me 
5 to 


ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 


ey list of ,Voters in Arkansas—clasei- 
ied lists—ladies’ names. NEW. MYRTA 
GOODMAN, Dardanelle, Ark. 


20 rem 5 NAMES of farmers on 42 
ds tes in N. Y., printed and 
postpaid, CL CLARK & & CO., Kenmore, N. Y. 
3 50 PROSPEROUS Pg all 
taxpay: names rrect ad. 
; dress, under tow: — , book form. just 
ay $5; remittance with order. Towa 
farmers wil) harvest a record-b crop this 
JA — E. DOWNING, Messenger Block, 
‘ort Dodge, Iowa. 
a). 


HALF-TONES. 
‘RFECT copper half-to 1-¢0! larger 
1 in. THE YOUNGSTOWN AiG N- 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown. 0: 
E would like to estimate on it halftones 


either for the newspa or other work. 
STANDARD ENGRAVING Ot ., 61 Ann St., New 
0 





EWSPAPER HALF- eA 
bmp ay when cash ae mpanies the order. 
ni 
KNOXVILLE ENGRAVING CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Oo 
PROPRIETARY REMEDIES. 
HE Boe GLASS INHALER. A ne mw, Shing. 
For all those .’ Leod wiih os inhaler 
ever was. 
nose opener. a rem me Sids, 
ae ee = 
roaahg 





mail byt manufacturers 0: 
a pee ice. Address yt RIP RIPANS CHEMICAL 
‘ANY, No. 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 


—__+o—__— 
COIN CARDS, 


PER 1,000. Less for more rinting. 
R3 Tite Coin WRAPPER CO. Detroit. Mick. 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE D1 DISTRIBUTING. 
[HERE is only one agency quneey et Des ete 


ished fepetation fx Le od a 
Ronee distribution ertlang of a of <ddnee. descri; 
matter 


towns ‘tnd, cities 
the ' United States. Ev is 
placed by men who are reliable, and 


* National Advertisin tributor, 
442 St. Clair St. eee ee 0. 


++ 
DECORATED TIN BOXES, 


‘HE appearance of kage ofttimes selis it, 
You cannot imagine, how ee, are, 
boxes can be di phone Md 
until you get nea 
tenn we made, hry Revny f ther ‘things, Last 
nm million oxes and five million vas- 
line boxes and caps, Send for the tin desk re- 
ealled “ Do It how.” it is free; 00 are 


bs “abuiadica SrOPPER CO} COMPANY, 


New York. 
ihe angeet maker of Tin Boxes outside of the 


PRINTER TERS. 


p»aaes. Write R. te _R, CARLETON Cunha, 
Neb., for copyright lodge cu’ cut catalogue. 
——_+9r—___——_ 
PRICE CARDS. 

GEND for samples of the handsome price cards 

we sell at 50 cents the hundred, $3.50 the 
thousand, assorted. Daintily printed on buff 
and primrose Translucent Bristol. Used _— 


playing goods they help sales wonderfully. THE 
BIDDLE PRICE CARD CO., 10th and Filbert 
Streets, Philadelphia. 





o> 
STOCK CUTS, 


Crpan mgd for advertisers, retailers and 
The best a ever offered. 





Send for com catalogue 
PRINTERS IN PRESS, 45-4 Sot hose St. Now York. 
BOOKS. 

ATENTS THAT PROTECT 1 book mailed 
8S. & A. B. os and 

Trade Mark ) EF s, Washington, b.c 
6¢ porns Fo FOR PRINTERS.” 5." top. “Full of 
complete po Boe for printers” Tic. postpaid 
W. L. BLOCHER, Dayton, ? 


VERY-DAY rormation the 
E'n ba Printer ad Ty a 


CONCERNING TYPE 
CONCERNING TYPE 


A inednein ~ Users of Printing. 






r 





TELLS 
it is 
faces 





A. S. CARNELL, Pudi 


Publisher, 
167 West 102d Street, New York. 
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ADDRESSING MACHINES. 
DDRESSING MACHINES—N. used i 
A tte Wallace stencil add: reesing gnachine, ‘A A 
FP Any stem of addressing used by the 
largest pu ers thror ~ mag bn henry Sena 


for circulars. pow ing done at low rates. 

WALLACK & CO., 29 Murray St., New York; 510 

Pontiac Bidg., ago, Ill. 

(THE STANDARD AUTO AUTO ADDRESSER is a high 
speed addressing machine, run motor or 

foot power. System em ex idea. 

Prints visibly; paige momen cari ae errors im- 
ble; simple, C 80- 


cited.’ 





B. F JOLINE &CO., 
123 Liberty St., New York. 
a ad 


FOR SALE. 
and weekly ome. 


polities ine catty gn in county seat 
Poe = 25,000. Address “W. 


poate 
yer st ° 
z..” a 

lete set Wouther ae 


OR mpc t 
PR. gt ..d Suitable for almanac. —— ¢ 
ers’ Ink. olinasion. A 
Best section of 


noted astronomer. 
dress “4. O. B.,” Printers’ In 
OUNTRY weekly ne 
‘ornia. Value, $4000, Terms it desired. 
maki for health or profit 
investigate tnis. B. C. NICHOLS, Mountain 
‘iew, 
F° SALE—Two latest model Simplex type- 
setting machines. Two years old; LSangesee, 
om ortime. We ges them by consolidation of 
Fa WeraLb-ueapee co., 
Menominee, » 
ne a = A job office <5 pe ne ~~. 
estern Pennsy town of 1 
habitants. Business 4 Rs ear, alien a 


most 50 cent. 500 ox 
balance fo salt "Address’ HG Ww. Sr care ot 


RINTING INK yf 4 
German ntin: 
oaneesy tor ae. The onl formula 
prodacing eeting require- 
on 474 ts for quick ope inks, ete. Address 
ma oe sarees age model a 
paper, an press. Two years 0 
perfect condi ; bargain. Cash or time. We 
nad ¥ by consolidating two ‘offices, giving us too 


HERALD LEADER. CO., 
enominee, Mich. 


Lg iia 


printing plant of ~~ Indian- 
———— a iy ineludig L- 


Star. is first-claxs c ndition. 
much of it ine = ay new. Particulars and 
pov ny bee ‘arnished on application 

ianapolis Star, Indian- 
yeonne 9 FOR "BALE—High-grade monthly 
£6 home magazine, four years old. Present 
paid circulation 6,000 (at 50 cents per year). Cir- 
culation has been 12,000. Excellent chance for 
young newspaper man to work for himself. 
Owner is a lumberman whose partner in the 
magazine has retired. Investigation solicited. 
Address “LUMBERMAN,” Room 1308, Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago, IIL. 

Ho 
CLASS PUBLICATIONS. 
ARDWARE DEALER’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 





lation 17,000‘©@@). 253 Broadway, New York. 
PREMIUMS, 
RITE for information ing our pre- 
mium and 


wertising clocks. 
BAIRD MANUFA! or lischioes o 
Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


YON & HEALY’S NEW PREMIUM OATALOG. 
tains musical instrume’ 


f ail descriptions, includ a special cheap 
talking mac cee ine i wort of o ned fat 
a e ne ‘or 
rocntanee. Write for Bn “Prat Ui 
[yon & Healy, 199 Wabash A\ ve., 
ELIABLE goods are sare trade asin: Thou 
\ sands of suggestive miums suitable tor 
publishers and others from the foremost makers 
and wholesale dealers in i, ry and kindred 
lines, page list pepe lustrated meee 
pebliched annually, issue now ready; %4 
YERS CO.. 46w, 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
pacha och ns 
SUPPLIES. 





D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of I7 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink bouse in 
trade, 
Special prices to cash “ash buyers. 

ASTE labels on boxes, ‘boxes, bottles, cans, 
P any arate 2 at requires av label with bor. 
meets i r Paste. ‘Our free le 

rates its hinerite. BERNAKD-HOLM 

SGRNCY. 46 North State St., State St., Chicago, i, 





Do Kitute # non-explosive, ggg 4 
stitute for lye and geocies. Do: 
aud the suction rollers. Tt 
will not rast metal or hurt the hands. Kecom- 
mended by the best printers for = an 
protection of ne For sale 0: 
and manufactured by the DOXO Yana ©O., 
Clinton, Ia. 
ee eel 
TYPEWRITTEN I mages 
MITATION typewritten letters 
ig ‘ect imitations; samples free. SMITH tient PREne. 


IN é CO., 81. Broadway, 7 Toledo, Ohio. 
A DVERTISING NOVELTIES. 





6¢y@YSTIC WALLET”—the advertising nov- 
elty. Sample .ane 2c. “Little 

Traveler” catalogue, THE SO AY NOV- 

ELTY ADVERT NG Worth WORKS, Knox, Ind. 


Aware your F business with adv 
novelties, Buy them direct. I make penc' 
polder. toothpick nail file, in leather case. 


Sample of each, 10c. J.C. KENYON, He pa Y. 
OLVEROID SIGNS; —~ chea' 

urable and a’ indoor Som. 

jete” line .of Celluloid Novelties Buttons, 


ples free. F. F. PULVERCO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Tess E et novelty, Parisia: sorte Weather Indicat- 
Can be mailed in O 46 envelope. penn. 





47 $25 per th imprint. 
md 4c. = jample. FINK & SON, above 
RITE senile sle and price new combination 
Kitchen Hook and - ll File. Keeps your ad 
before > ww Fr man, E 
WHITEH & HOAG. CO., Newark, N. J. 
Branches ian large cities, 
REMIUMS OR CONVENTION | 80 
made from nai! a ctive, sub- 
ate and , Xy le, a a ivorkd’s Fair 


venir, 10c. 
Wick: HATHAWAY’S C’RN, Box 10, a ae oO. 


ADragtipine CLOCKS Our window 
wall clocks Reve permanent advertising 


quantiti Write fo rcireular p~ pF rmati: 
es. info: 
BAIRD MANUFACTURIN Co., on 


8t., 


ADVERTISING FOR Rapper 


HIS is an 
T one adwriter conte tin himself cyt ad- 
vertising for companies and 


al " 
Concentration of effort on one 
_ Produees results that 


brain is 
pot widely different. 
sinogs inviting a as bank 
in , Se band: ah thy expert as 
pei fe 
an necessary e sa 
a plan for increasing business— 
to ~C: on 


Address GEORGE VAU N, 31, 
burg, Ark GHAN, Box 31, Lockes- 
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NEWSPAPER Bi BROKER. 

Can I eat 2. ma atees — 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 

1 mr Bethlehem, 1 a fe pévertising in THE 


H¢4E2 WARE DEALERS’ ALERS’ MAGAZINE. Circu- 
lation 17,000 (@@). 258 Br 253 Broadway, New York. 


ers, “22 Business 


G TA RELIC E RELIGIOUS PRES PRESS ASSN, Phils, Pe. 


10S line for ad for adv. 3 months in THE 
MONTHLY. +2126 Brainar Brainard 8t., New Orleans. 


A™ person advertising 10 in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one one year. 


wi hoes ds rte ( 3 tor: sis) in Troy 
mes x 

and Centra! Miami Coun rai rd 
One week OF lee, o.; each ea > 4 extra word, 


other 
1,000 by the American Newspe Newspaper Directo: 


1,000 00 TRAVELERS oan be reached 
I, western sections of 


the eastern 
’ Railway 
Guide Writ Write for particulars to 24 Park Place, 


N. Y., or 158 ‘Adame 8t., 8t., Chicago 
100,000 ScAReyree, ciatation., 


PaTH eT Ge oe ser greay meet 
Patronized Toad mail-order It 
do not know of the 
THE PATHFINDER, 


———- +> 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


HAS. CUS’ caricaturist, writes those crisp 
concise ads at wn at Humboldt, Tenn. 

RED W. V. KENNEDY, 171 W 171 Washington St., = 
F aoe advertising— pear tay ide oar 
Al pro tea printed printed copies of 4inch ad, 

ine an” business, $2. GRANTS fEELE, 

PECLAL cute and special wri! for eve 

retail business. Very low rates for 52, A 
LEAGUE. New York. 
F FRED. M. STEINBISS, 


Writer and of 
Bigh-cie, ndvertidiug' 
924 N. 6th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
ETAIL ADWRITING is m; is my specialty. 
R write yours. Ican increase Zour businees. 


GEORGE L. SERV‘ 
2835 Wyoming § 8t. t., St St. Louis, Mo. 


}—nothing more. 


and rates, 


AY Soon at it ey 
Been at it 14 years. 
JED SCARBORO, 
557a, Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A "ada to your 
» ori 


rn our bak a fae 


ff our BILLERS AD SERVICE CO., 
Hasting St. 


L°e 2 TO "your Die aPUERTISING Letras , 
in 
is the a of origi- 
Ask for folder, 


‘our advertising to @ two-cent stamp. I 
gan furnish you with a Sparen that will “pull” 


business. 
fy ge HOB 
Composer and Editor Botentiaing Letters. 
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ee oa here want 
our window ad. B as as they 
seethem, Bright, brilliant, or! and owes. 


Drop a line for and 
Pee ee MILLER'S AD SERVICE O0O., 12 Hast 
Chicage. 


Ny Wy Rite xO woun OwN Avs. ul comme $f tee 
chant on 


ew. Send 2 cents 
trial sal n to THE CINCINNATI ope roars 
HEVINW. bt 5t Main St, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
I WRITE clear, forcivie, couvincing magazine 
and mail-order ads. For.two years in Chas. 
H. Fuller’s Advertising Agency 1 wrote all the 
ads, booklets, follow-up letters, etc., for the most 
exacting and particular customers they had, 
covering a very wide range of subjects, from 
pianos to patent medicines, health foods and 
coffee substitutes to canned goods and invest- 
ments. Never struck a failure. If you are very 
particular about your advertising write to me. 
Refer to Mr. Fuller if you want to. G. W. JOHN- 
STON, 1000 Boyce Bldg., Chicago. 


MAKE of small CIRCULARS, 
I BOOKLETS and FOLDERS for inclosure with 


treatment as to , 
ould Foes eaters ~ den It 
as and r possible in 
De Fou quite a lot. Postal 
i fe not or n 
No. 4. FRANCIS I. MAULE (AULE 402 Sansom 8t., Phila. 
T° ADVERTISEMENT MENT CONSTRUCTORS 
(amateur 
ion Fo! « BEST ADVERTISEMENT. 
100 fon THE SECOND 
H FOR THE NEXT FOUR IN MERIT. 


For the purpose of encouraging amateur 
purpose of encou as wall a invitin 
rs A 





ad- 
the 


r 
ents that have been submitted. 
Tabules 
years. 


The advertisements of the Ri 
have been before the public for t 


They the Seve lenuaty adventines ‘yrapet- 
etary Medicine ever sold 1 tablet form. 

They were the first remedy for dyspepsia ever 
successfully popularized tbrough advertising. 
They are the o1 proprietary medicine sold in 
me the drag stores at so Tow ® price as five cents 
of Ripans Tabules, as a 
been received at office o' 
Company in twelve months. 


PRESIDENT, 
MICAL COMPAry, 
10 Spruce 8t., Ni w York 
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An advertisement like the one shown on 
the opposite side, occupying the space of a 
whole page in PRINTERS’ INK, pearl type, no 
display, and following the classification of Ad- 
vertising Media among the Classified Adver- 
tisements of the Little Schoolmaster, would 
cost $20 for one insertion, less 5 per cent 
discount if check were sent with order and 
copy. 

An advertisement like that gets no position. 
The writer had chiefly in mind to give the 
smaller but meritorious papers of the country 
a chance to proclaim their virtues through 
PRINTERS’ INK at a rate which he thought 
they could afford to pay. 


An advertisement like that gets no display 
type, but its peculiar style of setting and the 
abundance of blank space insure it a display 
all by itself. 


Of course a publisher may suit himself 
how much matter he wants to put into the 
page. The whole page admits two hundred 
lines, the only requisition is the adherence to 
type and the single column—width—setting 
thereof. 


These twenty-dollar pages afford an effect- 
ive and economical opportunity to print circu- 
lation showings or extracts from “Daily 
Newspaper Investigations.” 


If worth the price to you, address, with 
order and copy, 


CHARLES J. ZINGG, 


Business Manager PrinTERs’ INK, 


10 Spruce Street, N. Y. 








al 





a 
= 
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- ADVERTISING MEDIA, ADVERTISING MEDIA, 








Ts HARTFORD (CONNECTICUT) TIMES. 
As the capital of the State and the center of a 
big insurance business, Hartford is a point of 
more than ordinary interest. 
The people in business there say there is no 
competition among the newspapers, because the 


Tues gets all the business it wants and the 





other three takes what's left. 
i (Extract from an ¢ tigation of C cticut 
Fr newspapers recently made by Printers’ Ink and 





published in that paper of April 13, 1904.) 
The actual daily average of the HaRTFoRD 
Times for 1903 was 
16,509 copies 
The Traxs is a member of the Roll of Honor, 
PERRY LUKENS, Jr., 


New York Representative, 


r 5 ‘ 29 Tribune Building, New York. 
7 
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WHAT PEOPLE READ. 


Upon the backs of magazines are baking 
powders, pure; 

Extracted beef, and cocoa, and perfumes 
good? For sure! 

Within are hams and bacon; and buoy- 
ant soap, and oats; 

Milwaukee beers—each purest; the swell- 
est kinds of coats. 


Those lovely billiard tables; that nutri- 
ent salted milk; 

Such tempting sugar wafers; 
pagnes “‘as fine as silk;” 


cham- 


Electric vitalizers, and soups, crabs, 
sauce, preserves; i 
Rich coffees, whiskey, chimneys, and 


goat lymph for the nerves. 


What wondrous daily pont What 
kidney, cancer, cures 

That baldness can be vanquished, eter- 
nal youth assures! 

And remedies for ali things, they jump 
from every page— 

(S-h-h-h-h, even form-improvers, to help 
a woman’s age!) 


More soaps, a rodent killer, and furnaces 
that heat; 

Steel bathtubs, socksidonors to fasten 
on the feet; 

And houses, mantels, ceilings, and tools 
and pumps; resorts 

Where one may freeze or swelter; cigars 
of many sorts; 


And Roosevelt sus-tumties, and razors, 
safe, and then 

Come meshy underclothing and “Honi 
soits’ for men; 

Health shoes and schools for drawing; 
loose ledgers, straight-fronts, chairs, 

Typewriters, kodaks, sofas, and “‘fast- 
blacks,” had in pairs; 


Insurance, pens, pianos, cut glass and 
silver plate; 
And diamonds sold on ctedit; 
pounders great; 
Best autos by the dozens; and phono- 
aphs galore; 
Elastic filing cases, and books—a hun- 


piano 


dred score! 

Then breakfast foods—Be Moony! Good 
gos do you use 

That reme for shortness? It beats 


tall high-heeled shoes. 

What wealth of table waters! What 
muscle-culture rare! 

The thin, the fat, the drunken, made 
right “by mail, with care.” 


There may be stories, essays, and poems, 
humor, 

And | pictures of the actors who lately 
‘made a ; 

Some travel, new inventions, a topic of 
the day, 

And illustrations colored in some new- 
fangled way. 


Perhaps these all are printed in every 
inch-thick book; 
Though really it’s uncertain—one has no 
time to look. 
But advertisements! Surely, their charm 
Il never pall; 
come unfailing, 
people read them all! 
Mastin E. Jensen, 
Norwich, Conn. 


monthly—and 
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AN INSTANCE WHERE™ THERE 
WAS SOMETHING IN A NAME. 


I believe even the simple naming of 
a store has its value as an advertisement. 
The first year I was in business an ad- 
vertising circular fell into my hands 
which contained these words: “Try to 
make your store not the cheapest store 
in town, but rather the most satisfac- 
tory.” I thought it good advice and I 
pinned it up in front of me on my desk. 
One day the idea occurred to me that 
Short’s Satisfactory Store would make 
a good name for my store. I adopted 
it and I consider it has been of great 
value to me as an advertisement. am 
pooery, designated as “Satisfactory 
Store” oftener than by the handle that 
is registered in the family Bible.—W. 
C. Short, Pembina, N. D., in Dry Goods 
Reporter. 





The bane of the solicitor’s life is the 
man who is always willing to advertise, 
but is too poor.—Batten’s Wedge. 





Displayed Advertisements. 





20 cents a line; $40 a page; 25 per cent extra 
Sor specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance 


HANO 


Modern Manifolding 
Business System for 
Avoiding Disputes 
with Customers 


PHILIP HANO @ CO. 
806 to 814 Greenwich St. 


The Original PEOPLE’S COMPANION 


Always « paying medium. Mail order 
men, send atrial ad. It will speak for 
itself. Ad rates: 5 cents per line, 50 cents 
per inch, 

EDWIN DE LONGE, Publisher, 
BEWARE OF IMITATORS 


606 GERALD BLDG., CHICAGO 





























If your family should be de- 
prived of your support, do 
you realize in what circum- 
stances it would be left? Pro- 
tection at the lowest cost, with 
absolute safety would be afford- 
ed you if you took out a new 
form of policy just issued by 
big Company which would be 
a better investment than Gov- 
ernment Bonds and at higher 
interest than Banks allow. Have 

Lee & LINKEvIs, 
52 William St., New York, 
go into this matter with you. 











ncn il 








PRINTERS’ INK. 


CHANGE OF HEART 


It is rumored around New York City that a certain ink man 
has threatened to issue a circular, exposing the secrets of the 
ink business and showing the enormous profits made by ink 
men. This sudden change of heart came about through his 
losing a very large customer (practically his only customer), 
and in order to square matters with the competitor who out- 
did him he intends to revolutionize the trade. He is ten years 
behind the times, for I threw the first bombshell in 1894, and 
since then have never missed being on the firing line. This 
same repentant, considered my price list a huge joke, which it 
was, compared to the enormous prices he asked for his goods, 
but now he is anxious to get under cover by following in my 
footsteps. Send for a copy of my new book, and compare 
my prices with what you pay for inks on credit. My terms 
are cash in advance. When my goods are not found up to 
the standard, I offer no arguments but refund the money 
with the transportation charges. Address 


PRINTERS INK JONSON 
17 SPRUCE STREET NEW YORK 








Does Your “System” 
Trouble You? 


The only thing that a follow-u tem is good for is 
to get business. dnd 

ere has lately been a craze for complicated and 
elaborate follow-up systems that run into time and clerk 
hire amazingly. 

A follow-up system that can be depended upon to pro- 
duce results, and at the same time will run smoothly 
and easily, without your having to bother with it, is the 
ideal system. 

The Ethri Mail Drummer System gets the busi- 
ness if it can secured, and lifts all the bothersome 
details off the shoulders of your office force. 

Write us about it, and ask for the little descriptive 
booklet, “DO MORE AND MAKE MORE.” 


THE GEORGE ETHRIDGE COMPANY, 


No. 33 Union Square, New York City. 
No. 210 The Arcade, Cleveland, 0. 

















BY GEORGE ETHRIDGE, 


READERS OF PRINTERS: 


This particular morning being 


Pe lings ee! sub- a 
‘hristmas. them 
be; ~y instil in their minds 


th succeeding Christ- 


ESE | 
1! 


For 


Capital at 
EOPLES SAVINGS BANE. 
and Wood Si.” 





PITTSBURG, PA. 


























tisement with Santa Claus and a 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


COMMERCIAL ART CRITICISM 


INK WILL RECEIVE, 
CRITICISM OF COMMERCIAL ART MATTER SENT TO MA ETHRIDGE. 











33 UNION SQUARE,N.Y. 


FREE OF CHARGES 







snowstorm in jit has a certain re- 
freshing inappropriateness. 

One of the troubles with this ad- 
vertisement, which is here desig- 
nated as No. 1, is that an excellent 
water to tell the story at a 
glance has been somewhat misused. 

In the original advertisement, oc- 
cupying a quarter page magazine 
size, the wording on the bank book 
in the picture was almost illegible, 
and the fact that the advertisement 
was one of the People’s Savings 
Bank of Pittsburg was, therefore, 
obscured. 

The character of the illustration 
was unfortunate for the purpose 


Hammer the Hammer 


without the slightest fear of discharge, 

if it’s an “Iver Johnson.” You take no 

tisk even if it is loaded with ball car- 

tridges, Try @ of your perd wth oy 
irrespective 

















intended, although as a drawing 
it may have had its merits. 

In No. 2 the bank book occupies 
the entire space, and the name of 
the bank is prominently displayed. 
Santa Claus gets a better chance 
to be seen and appreciated, and 
the result is much cleaner, clearer 
and bolder. 

* + * 

The Iver Johnson Revolver ad- 

vertisement here reproduced is one 
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which tells a good story in a good 


way, 

One of the objections the aver- 
age man has to a revolver is the 
thought of what it is likely to do to 
him instead of inflicting damage 
on the other fellow. 





This advertisement—a newspa- 





RIKER’S 
VIOLET CERATE 


grease and will not cause a 
It is hi absorbed 


eontaing 
th of y 
ad Fy aeebey 5, hollows, 

and shou 

crows’ feet, the bust and givesa 
lant, you _ appearance even in 


advanced age. 


Send booklet—"A Beau’ 
Puiigeriustated yeh 4 
It gives fall for the use 
of Riker's Violet Cerate in massaging tho 
RIKER’S DRUG STORES 


Sixth Avenue. Broadway 
t. & oth St. 
i New York. 4 


OYE SRL 
per ad, by the way—at once im- 
presses one with the fact that the 
Iver Johnson Revolver cannot be 
discharged by accident. 


The only objection to this adver- 
tisement is the text over the hands 
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and revolver. Evidently the orig- 
inal idea was to confine the read- 
ing matter to the circular space 
below the hands, and the reading 
matter at the top seems to be an 
after-thought. Perhaps it adds 
strength to the argument, but it 
detracts from the appearance of the 
advertisement. 
* * * 


This Riker’s Drug Store adver- 
tisement combines a cut with ex- 
cellent printing qualities for news- 
paper work with well-worded and 
convincing reading matter. 

The only trouble with it is that 
it doesn’t hold together. The or- 
namental border above and below 
the picture has a tendency to cut 
it off and separate it from the ad- 
vertisement, 

It is a hard matter to make a 
single column ad in a newspaper 
of narrow measurement hold to- 
gether, but it ought to be done even 
if only by the thinnest of rule 
borders. A strong border of some 





Thee 
— 





SHEE 


o- 

a3 

— 
st Chikage, 





kind around the entire advertise- 
ment, text, picture and all, is the 
best method of holding an ad 
together, but where space is limit- 
ed and expensive light rules take 
the place of borders fairly well. 
By borders it is not meant the 
fancy type contraptions that had 
such a vogue a few years ago, but 
border — forming a part of 
the entire advertisement. : 
* a * 


The Bauer & Black ad repro- 
duced herewith was clipped from a 
New York newspaper which does 
not permit the use of solid black 
illustrations; hence the stippled 
effect. 

It is a difficult matter to get a 
picture that will look well in a 
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newspaper which persists in this 
course, but this particular adver- 
tisement presented a good appear- 
ance. 

Stippling detracts from _ its 
strength, but at the same time it 
is well balanced and fairly strong. 
The white space on either side of 
the man helped it out and assisted 
very materially in making this ad- 
vertisement stand out quite strong- 
ly in its less effective surroundings. 

There are very few newspapers 
left that will not permit the use 
of solid illustrations. Of course, 
if everybody is gray, no one has 
any particular advantage in that 
respect. At the same time the or- 
dinary newspaper is gray enough 
anyway without making any spe- 
cial effort to make it grayer. It is 
hard to see what advantage a 
newspaper gains by this course. 

Di A DS MEE 


NEVER FOOL ANYBODY ANY- 
TIME. 


“It’s the fellow with the second wind 
that wins the race. Many advertisers 
get cold feet just about the time success 
would begin to come their way. When 
we advertise we are well satisfied with 
returns which the average advertiser 
would consider a losing venture. We 
depend upon the ultimate results, the 
satisfied customer, his rmanent trade 
and the trade of his friends to make 
our advertisement pay. While I experi- 
ment with the details it seems to me 
that this general advertising proposition 
sifts itself down to very sithple princi- 
ples. Talk United States and deliver the 
goods. Have something to say, say it, 
and then do exactly as you say you'll 
do. What we want above all is a satis- 
fied customer. We want his permanent 
trade. To get this, we must give the 
right goods and the right prices. In 
this mail order business, you can’t afford 
to fool any of the people any of the 
time. More than to anything else, I at- 
tribute our success to our guaranty.”— 
R. W. Sears, of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
in Chicago Evening Post. 


OUGHT TO CALL IT THE ISLE OF 
ADVERTISING MAN. 

The Isle of Man Government Board 
of Advertising have issued their report 
for last year. They announce that last 
season 300,357 persons visited the 
island, an increase of 13,980 on the 
previous season. Since 1894, when the 
Board was first formed, visitors have 
increased from 269,973. The best re- 
sults have been gained by advertising 
in daily and weekly newspapers. The 
inquiries received last. year numbered 
19,059, of which 5,618 were at the Lon- 
don_ office, while the balance was at the 
Douglass office. The Board urge upon 
the legislature the advisability of in- 
creasing the present grant of £150, be- 
lieving that if the amount was increased 
the island would benefit.—Advertising 
World, London. 


THE WORLD’S OUTPUT OF PERI- 
ODICALS. 


It seems safe to say that books num- 
ber about two-thirds and newspapers 
about one-third of the entire literary 
production of the world. As far back 
as 1882 a calculation was made of the 
percentage of periodicals according to 
the languages in which they appeared, 
as follows: 


Per cent. 
BEE Sv cawed oeubes cab ctuekesuns 48 
RTI <<. oeeaearsptes cccdcosoees 23 
PO ss 6hba 4 0 0 Veo whee ceweun uke 11 
BOR. cobvocsbubuuens nande aces 6 
SRR SES ah ae 8 
Other languages «.....sccccscocces 10 


Professor Otlet made his estimate of 
the average periodicals to a million in- 
habitants in 1898 as follows: 


a Rr eer ee 510 
Pe er ree rie 320 
SO Boi ci cacie. vce ceswieene 253 
GPA is so +0 bn Nas 0 8ehavad 184 
SAO iat cnc dase ctv sss 161 
RIE coco sccs ss cuirderckite 156 
© Gren: Britain 4 kccnssaketes<aup 113 
©. ON ss e vcdpapverrsbens Séees 

bn co SP EEE OOP Teg AT a 88 
BOIS See oe sca uses sees tedecs 78 
CET £ 6:sie 0k 650 cOGUIVan cowie o. 9 
oe. Err errr ecoee $89 
SS POOR. cas onde cue vavavewant cide 17 
06 DOI oho’ - ceasievbedumin und =. 38 


Germany leads the world in book pro- 
duction, and the United States leads in 
the production of periodical literature. 
Germany is the land of thinkers, the 
United States the land of readers. The 
vast distances of our country and the 
constant travel that has built up the far- 
reaching interests of our commerce have 
led to the American habit of newspaper 
and magazine reading. Everybody reads 
every minute, and everybody reads his 
own paper that embodies his special 
views of politics or religion, or deals 
with the subject from which he procures 
his means of support. Everything is 
wanted as soon as it is known, and the 
most valuable contributions to ee 
on all subjects generally appear first in 
the periodical literature that has been 
ee ee Pe foe mpg to he far 

re profitable than s.—A. 
in Independent. a 

_—__+¢)>—..... 


NOTES. 


“ADVERTISING Whist,” a booklet fro 
ee 2 Bond, a Boston advertisement a 
structor, is neither clear, clever nor 
likely to convince a sane business man 
that it is good advertising. 


“Testtmontars that Ring True” is one 
of George H. Powell’s incisive folders, 
giving letters from students in his ad 
school, New York, that have put his 
teachings to practical account. 





A wett-mave folder from Thos. B. 
Jeffery & Co., Kenosha, Wis., gives ad- 
vance information about the Rambler 
automobiles for 10904. Vehicles for 
pleasure and business purposes are 
shown. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








Here’s another of those ads with 
the headline in the middle. It’s 
a very good ad—seems to state 
the whole case in a few words but 
the headline is weak. “One-eight- 
eenth of a gallon an hour” would 
apply to a great many different 
things; for all the housewife 
knows it might represent the fuel 
consumption of a gasoline engine, 
and she might pass it without a 
second thought. “A Cool Kitchen” 
would mean something to her, 
especially if she had just emerged 
from a hot kitchen for a breath 
of cool air and a few minutes with 
the daily paper. “One-eighteenth 
of a gallon an hour” probably 
would fail to provoke even a lan- 
quid interest, while “A Cool 
Kitchen” or even “Baking heat in 
just four minutes,” would suggest 
the relief that she, at that very 
minute, was seeking and lead her 
to read the balance of the ad. 





One-Eighteenth of a 
Gallon an Hour 


No smoke, no smell, no danger, are 
the recommendations of Standard Oil 
Co.’s new cooking stove this season. 
Baking heat in just four minutes and so 
simple that a child can operate it. Brass 
oil tank, brass burner, brazed joints make 
leakage impossible. 

Think of the cool kitchen during the 
hot summer months; think of the small 
cost of cooking—one hour at breakfast, 
two hours at dinner, one hour at supper, 
make less than a quarter of a gallon a day 
and car lots make the family size at 


$6.00 
TITUS & BUCKLEY CoO., 
Lynn, Mass. 
The headline is half the battle; 


it is the first thing that strikes the 
eye, and on it, more than on any 














other one thing depends the im- 
pulse to read or not to read. It 
can’t be too direct, or two forcible 
so long as it is truthful. Write 
down, at the start, the headline on 
which you want to hang your talk, 
but read the ad carefully before 
you hand it to the printer, to make 
sure that the real headline—the one 
that will express the right thought 
in the fewest words—is not buried 
somewhere in the middle of your 
argument. 

This one from “Rothschild’s Cor- 
ner,” Kansas City, stuck out and 
hit me in the eye as I carelessly 
turned the pages of the paper. It 
says a little, in a generalizing way, 
but it sort of photographs itself 
on one’s memory for that very rea- 
son and because of its odd appear- 
ance. . 





en) Gon It 


Jam come te 
Go e" 


It isn’t as good as definite talk 
about goods and prices, but it is a 
good thing to do occasionally and 
is easier than it looks. All. you 
have to do is to letter your word- 
ing two or three times as large as 
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it is to appear in the paper, on a 
piece of good stiff cardboard, and 
send it to some engraver with in- 
structions to make a plate for 
newspaper use, 244or 4% inches 
wide, or whatever the dimensions 
of your space may be. It’ll cost 
you about seven cents a square 
inch for the finished plate. Such 
an ad as this—which in the orig- 
inal was four inches single col- 
umn, or what the engravers call a 
“minimum”—would cost about sev- 
enty-five cents, which is the mini- 
mum charge for a zinc plate. See 
that your copy is of the same pro- 
portions as your space, or, in other 
words, if it’s for a single column 
space, make your copy two col- 
umns wide and just twice the 
depth that your ad is to be. You 
can do very well with an ordinary 
stencil such as you use for mark- 
ing boxes for shipment, or it 
doesn’t matter if the lettering is 
crudely done, so long as it is easy 
to read. 

A Strong Appeal to the Woman Who 
Has to Count Her Pennies but Wants 
to Look as Well as Her More Fort- 
unate Neighbors. 





Siting 
Cotton Voiles 
That Look Like 
Woolens 


Some are only printed, 
some dyed, but the little fig- 
ures and plain colors are an 
almost rfect imitation of 
the melange woolen  voiles 
that sell for $1 and $1.50. 

They can do _ something 
the finer voiles cannot, too— 
launder like a handkerchief! 

Blue, brown, black and 
green, shot with white or 
color, for 12%c. a yard. 

Champagne colored 
grounds with splashes of 
harmonizing color for 16c. a 
yard. 

All sorts of plain colors 
for 12%c., 18c. and 25c. a 
yard. 

And for 25c. a yard new 
bordered voiles—cream 
ground printed with soft 
colored cross-stitch designs 
—rice voiles with little 
agg coming to the surface 
ere and there; and blue, 
black and brown grounds 
printed with white. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
Philadelphia. 
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This is good Because 
Details—Tells Everything but 
Material from Which the Refrigerator 
ts Made. 











Iceberg 
Refrigerators 


This popular. make, which 
we have now sold for eight 
years, during which time we 
have placed 1,500 in Peoria 
homes, is the best refriger- 
ator at a medium price we 
can find. The new 1904 
styles are ready—zo in all, 
and ready for your inspec- 
tion. 

By the simple force of 
gravity, the cold air that 
falls to the lowest point of 
the Refrigerator, entering 
the provision compartment 
displaces the lighter air, 
forcing it up through their 
ducts into top of _ ice 
chamber. When coming in 
contact with the ice and zinc 
under it, all the moisture 
and impurities are con- 
densed, passing off through 
the drip pipe. This dry, 
pure air then passes into the 
provision chamber, again 
forcing the air up into the 
ice chamber to be again re- 
lieved of its impurities by 
coming in contact with the 
ice, thence down into the 
provision chamber, thereby 
keeping up a positive circu- 
lation of Pure, Cold, Dry 
Air, the three necessary con- 
ditions for the preservation 
of any perishable articles. 

A word about dimensions 


and price: 
No. oo, Length 25 in., 
Depth 16 in., Height 39 


in., Ice Capacity gs0 Ibs., 
Price $8. 

No. 16, Length 26 in., 
Depth 18 in., Height 42 in., 
Ice Capacity 75 lbs., Price 
$9.75. 4 

No. 17, Length 31 in, 
Depth 21 in., Height 44 in., 
Ice Capacity 90 Ibs., Price 
$11.50. 

The following kinds are 
fitted with porcelain-lined 
water cooler: 

No. 17, Length 31 in., 
Depth 21 in., Height 46 in., 
Ice Capacity 80 lbs., Price 


$12. 

No. 16, Length 26 in., 
Depth 18 in., Height 42 in., 
{ee Capacity 65 Ibs., Price 
10. 

There are 20 kinds in all 
—the above list merely hints. 
SCHIPPER & BLOCK, 


Furniture & Carpet Co., 
Peoria, Ill. 











it Goes into 


the 
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All Right. 


How Do I Keep 
My Houses 
Rented ? 


That’s not difficult. Of 
course it would be if I tried 
to’ rent them myself, but I 
don’t. I turn all my rental 
property over to Tennessee 
Trust Company. They not 
only keep it rented, but col- 
lect the rents on time, look 
after the repairs and see that 
my houses bring me the full 
revenue their value com- 
mands. 

TENN. TRUST CO., 
Real Estate Dept. 
Chas. E. Speer, Mgr. 


Memphis, Tenn. 














How to Sell Half-a-dozen Pairs In- 
stead of Two or Three—Put Them 
Up in Boxes. 





A Box Sale of 


Men’s Half Hose 3 


‘Plenty of cool, comfort- 
able socks are an absolute 
necessity this hot weather, 
and this Box Sale will affor 
you an excellent opportunity 
to lay in a supply at a ver 
small price. hese excel- 
lent stocks are made of fine 
combed Egyptian Cotton, in 
black or tan; fast colors; 
extra spliced heel and toe; 
correctly shaped and _ so 
perfect fitting, on sale to- 
day for the one day only— 
half dozen pair in a box, 
for soc. At this special 
price the socks will only be 
sold in_ half-dozen__ lots. 
Men’s Furnishing Section, 
just a sten inside the Main 
Street door. 
Gro. B. PECK, 
Dry Goods Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

An_ Appeal That’s Well Calculated to 


Bring the Man of the House to 
Time. 














If you will tell the men 
of your household to come 
here and see what we can do 
for them in. Clothing they 
will thank you for it after- 
wards. 

Hard for us to reach the 
men through the newspapers 
—they’re so heedless. 

Doing a remarkable Cloth- 
ing business on merit—style 
and quality—then prices. 

Hats also. . 

BOGGS & BUHL, 








Two Pairs of 
Glasses In One. 


My combination lenses for 
those who need one pair of 
glasses for reading and an- 
other pair for seeing at a 
distance have never been ex- 
celled for comfort and con- 
venience. 

They enable you to raise 
your eyes and see perfectly 
at a distance. Drop your 
eyes for reading, writing or 
sewing, and without the 
slightest blur or annoying 
lines, the smallest details 
stand out clear and true, 

The double lenses are al- 
most invisihle—a remarkable 
perfection of modern optical 
science. 

_ The annoyance they- save 
in one week’s wearing more 
than pays the cost. 

_ Properly fitted glasses re- 
lieve eye strain and often 
prevent serious nerve exhaus- 
tion; our examinations are 
thorough and correct even 
to the smallest details. We 
are exclusive opticians, and 
have the best equipped op- 
tical parlors in the State. If 
you want the best eye exam- 
ination to be secured come 
to us. Examinations free. 

L. McKEE, 
Leading Optician, 
Opera House Bldg. 

816 Market St., 
New Castle, Del. 




















Allegheny, Pa. 








One Thousand Dozen Cocoanut 
or Plain 


Muffins 


Thursdays only 5c. per 
dozen. Not one dozen less 
than a thousand, but more 
if the people want them. 
This ad appeared two weeks 
ago and was a big success. 
The people crowded our 
stores all day long, taking 
advantage of this half price 
sale. e repeat this by re- 
quest, and-are prepared’ for 
our biggest day in the Bak- 
ery Business. We_ don’t 
cut the size or quality to 
make the price; it’s the same 
kind that we make every day 
in the year at roc. per 
dozen. 

A. BUTTON & SON, 

Louisville, Ky. 
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There’s Nothing: New About Combina- 
tion Lens Glasses, but They Are 
Rarely Advertised in This Informa 
tive Way. 


It’s a Good Scheme for a Bakery to 
Make a Special Drive on Some Appe- 
tising Thing Now and Then. 
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Advertising Agencies. 


Advertisements under this head, two lines or more 
without ¥, 10 cents a line. Must be 
han in one one week in advance. 
ALABAMA. 
4-% ADVERTISING CO., Mobile, Alabama. 
Distributing and Outdo Outdoor Advertising. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Ci nia.” Bead. 1886. Place CO., Los advertising. any 


outioor snewgager eae plans. aner 
COAST ADVERTISING. te. Coby; @2 year. 


Bees AND SWASEY., Leah New Montgom- 


myles one west 

ri Ae 60 people; 

ig ju. 

, wall signs. 

ete, Can place goods with 

wholesaiers and retai: Kno Coast condi- 
Fae. ae eons mace 3 your advertis’g without waste. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


r FOR $line Want Fp in 1 dai 
Send for listsand prices. _L. P. D. eet 
)VERTISING AGENC , Star Bldg., Wash., » 
KENTUCKY. 
By M.CALDWELL Adv. Ag’cy.Louisville, plans, 
places adv’ng; newpapers, mags. 
MICHIGAN, 
TS eS SHAW-TORRE pr OD. dnechae an Michi- 
saelos tig Ty advertising. 
equipment art department. 
NEW JERSEY. 


AIL order ad jalty. 
STANLEY bay y AGENCY, Novmavet, He: NE 


NEW YORK. 
Orem AGEROY, 220 Broaduny, N. Y. 
Medica! journal ad pal advertising exclusi ively. 
A= FRANK & CO., 25 & CO., 25 Broad N. Y. 
General Advertising Agents. ished 
1872. Chicago, Boston. elphia. Advertis- 
ing of all kinds placed en 


KO. P ROWELL & CO., & CO., 10 Sereee St., 
York, have revresentatives calli aling i per 


State by State. and offer caitioe ae = 
usual facilities of this —- Schewes for in- 
troducing and selling goods. 
NW AMERICAN ADVERTISING COM- 
PANY, 100 William Street, New York. the 
only ve 
istence. 
Foreign Tradi 
goods abroad and f. x000: 
market. aay ontbar net from manuf: 
desiring larger ou tput requested. 
He ADVERTISING AG AGENCY, 132 Nassau 
8t., New York, established 1869, solicits cor- 
respondence from manufacturers and traders 
who wish to create a greater demand for their 
goods by means of newspaper and magazine 
advertising. 
OHIO. 
Crna 0. E, RUNEY, Runey Bldg., Cincin- 
0. _Newspaper, Out-door 
Printing, Desig Designs, Writings. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
ORRIS & SvALe. Provident Building, Phila. 
Msishe jass writing and designing. 


[BE HL IRELAND =A aaa AGENCY, 
925 Chestnut Street, Philadel phia. 
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soos ot & HORNBERGER 


1208 Common: ith Blag., Phila. 
“Less Black and White, and mote Gray iMatter.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 


QO.’ F. ofa =A ent en ae 


CANADA. § 
H°%.2 often agents of American firms tell us 
that their advertising fo eeteeeve because 


Correspon: sol 
*ESBARATS ADV. AGENCY, Ltd., Montreal. 


ENGLAND. 
ME OVER TO ENGLAND—The 
woode barers Wh, 
municate with man 
consider a aay ~ for 
the Englsh ve, 
take effect 


of the Bri Fs lic, 
WOODE™ ADV. RTISING ree gE 2-8 
Street Square, E. C. 











